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For the Companion. 
MARTY’S CABBAGE CROP. 
By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Bugby was hungry. 

Being a boy, he always was hungry; but there 
were especial reasons, this cold, nipping morning, 
why his stomach should gnaw so savagely under 
his tight little jacket. In the first place, the break- 
fasts and dinners which his mother had given him 
lately had been growing thinner and smaller until 
yesterday they dwindled down to one bit of corn- 
bread in the morning and nothing at all through 
the day. 

In the second place, it was in holiday week, and 
whenever Bugby went through the village the 
smell of roasting turkeys, mince pies, or spice cake 
came to him from the kitchens. 

The stars were still in 
the sky when he scram- 
bled up and began to 
dress. 

“Whah yer  gwine, 
sonny ?” said Marty, his 
mother, following 





him 


down the ladder to the 
little kitchen. Marty 
was a young mulatto 


woman with a low voir 
and a gentle face which 
Bug thought the pret- 
tiest in the world. She 
shivered and coughed, 
and he put her 
around her and picked 
up the slaked fire. 

“Yoh go back to bed, 
mammy. Whah fo? you 
gitup? Dah aint nutlin 
toh to and dah 
haint a spec’ o’ dust in 
de house to clean. No 
use scrubbin’ no more. 
Long’s yoh stay in bed 
yoh won’t be hungry. 
I’m gwine take de cab- 
bages toh de stoh, an’ I'll bring back a pocketful | 
of money.” 

He went off chuckling and whistling to the out- 
house where the cabbages were stored, while 
Marty washed and put on her gown and tried to 
tidy still more the spotlessly neat kitchen. As 
Bug had said, there was nothing to cook. She 
wished there had been, for she felt weak and had 
to sit down now and then. But the money for 
the cabbages would come soon, so she began to 
sing, too, a lilt about “marchin’ to de mawnin’.” 

Marty and Bug had shrill voices, and took 
good deal of fun out of their singing. They had 
been slaves in Virginia. Five years ago, Marty’s 
husband, Cassius, had gone with his young mas- 
ter into the Southern army. Marty never had 
heard of him again. Her mistress died, and the 
plantation was sold, and when all the slaves were 
freed, there was nothing left for her to do but to 
take Bug and follow the great drove of negroes 
coming North. She had saved a little money 
with which she rented this cabin and lot in the 
country town of Fayette, took in washing, raised 
vegetables to sell, and so kept them alive. 

But the hard times made the women of Fayette 
economical; they would not give out their wash- 
ings any longer, and in December the vegetables 
all were sold except the cabbages. Marty and 
Bug, after much consultation, had concluded to 
hold them back until now, when they would bring 
a high price. 

Bug came in presently, gray with the cold, but 
in high good-humor. 


cloak 


cook, 


“Dah’s eighty ob ’em, mammy. Mr. Frigby’s 
buyin’ ’em by de wagon-load at ten cents apiece. 
Dey’s skase dis year, an’ de folks hyar is mighty 
fond ob cabbages. He says to me yes’day, 
‘Fotch ‘em along, bub. I'll take all you’ve got at 
dat price.’” 

Marty, meanwhile, was puzzling over a sum. 

“Eighty times ten,” she said at last. ‘“’Pears 
to me dat’s eight dollars, Bug. Dat’ll kerry us 
purty well in till de spring, I tell you.” 

“We kin afford a fried chicken for the holiday, 
mammy ? , 

“Course we kin. Come, git along, sonny. 
day’s broke an’ you’ve a good mile to go.” 

Bug had borrowed Sam Cole’s big push-cart 
over night. Any of the neighbors would lend 





De 





Marty or Bug whatever they asked, they were 
known to be such kindly, honest folks. 
Marty went out and helped him pile up some of | 


balls. Never had she seen a prettier sight. 
many days of hard work and aching bones had | 
gone into them! 
her now. 
“We'll lib like a king an’ queen, Bug,” she said. 
“T'll git a bit ob bacon an’ make yoh chicken-pie” 
—for Marty had been a famous cook in Virginia. | 


| the cabbages in the cart; solid, big, pale-green| pie, his breakfast ? 
How | hard as he could. 


But they were going to repay | don’t Jook bad at all. 


otf. He just tumbles ’em in de cellar ‘mong de 
|rest. He’s got wagon-loads dah. An’ "—his 


He kicked the cabbages as 





| 
“Mammy,” he said the next moment, “they | 


An’—an’ "—eying her fur- | 
tively—“Mr. Frigby don’t pick de outest leaves 








voice got very thick and fast—“he wouldn’t neb- 


“Dah was nuffin yoh pap liked so much as chick- | ber know whose dem dar cabbages was.” 


en-pie.” | 


“Nuffin I like so much, eyther!” said Bug, 
promptly, for he always made himself after the 


pattern of this unknown lost father. 
s’pose he is, mammy ?” 

Marty did not answer. She was sure that he 
was dead or he would have come to her; he would 
know somehow how much she wanted him. She 
was an affectionate, faithful soul, and she never 
had any one else to care for but her husband and 
Bug. 

“T reckon I’ll be off now,” said Bugby. “T’ll 
bring back some meal and ’lasses for brekfuss, an’ 
then tote the rest ob dem.” He pushed the cart 
into the smooth, icy road, and Marty went in to 
the kitchen. 

She looked out of the window at the boy push- 
ing the cart down the hill. He was more than all 
the rest of the world to her. But oh, what a 
great world it was! What could she do for her 
boy in it? She wanted him to have schooling 
and a chance like other boys, and she was so mis- 
erably poor! If Cassius was alive, how could he 
ever find her in this great full North ? 

But Marty never was miserable long. ‘De 
Lohd’s undeh all,” she said, and began to sing, 
going to her work, when the door burst open and 
in rushed Bugby, a cabbage in hand. 

“Look dah!” holding it out, “I jess took off de 
two outest leaves an’ look dah!” 

The cabbage was literally tunnelled by worms. 
Marty took it with a gulp of dismay. 

“Tisn’t wurf nuffin. Dah’s ten cents 
Well, leab it, Bugby, and hurry along.” 

“But de rest, mammy ?” 

“Oh-h!” She had not thought of the others. 
She ran out to the cart, inspected each one, then 
to the great heaps. There was not a single sound 
one; they were riddled through and through. 
But the outer leaves were fair and sound. 

Marty was weak and sick from hunger. She 
felt this disappointment was more than she could 
bear. She threw her apron over her head and sat 
down on the kitchen steps without a word. 

Bugby stood looking at the heap of cabbages. 
Where was his holiday dinner now of chicken- 


“Whah d’ye 


gone. 


| 








Marty took down her apron. “Cornelius Bugby | 











Jackson, am you athief? It’s bad enuff to lose 
de cabbages, but don’t let me tink my boy’s gone 
gone toh de debbil.” 

In the grain, Bugby was honest. 

“Tm nota thief!” he howled, and kicked the 
cabbages again. “But I’m so hungry I’m sick, 
mammy.” 

“I know, sonny boy.” Marty turned into the 
cabin desperately, to see if there were any of their 
poor little belongings which she could sell. But 
who would buy the worn-out chairs and table 
from a negro cabin ? 

“T'll go down to the village an’ see if I kin git a 
day’s work foh our vittals, Bug. An’ do yoh take 
two or three ob de cabbages an’ show to Mr. 
Frigby, an’ assplain de reason why we can’t send | 
him any.” 

Bug set off on his errand with half-a-dozen of 
the cabbages lying in the bottom of the push- 
cart. 

Never had such savory smells tormented his 
nostrils as came that morning through the cold, 
frosty air. Buckwheat cakes, sausages, hot cof- 
fee! And he was so ravenously hungry! 





At Frigby’s shop-door, too, hung chickens, 
ducks, strings of pudding. His mouth watered; | 
he stopped at the steps with his push-cart. Why | 
not sell Frigby the cabbages and buy a chicken ? | 
He could tell his mammy that Frigby had given | 
itto him. Why not? He stood irresolute. The 
devil was fighting as hard for the soul of the little 
black boy as for that of any saint. 

Presently he ran up the steps carrying a cab- 
bage, and went up to Frigby, who was busy tak- | 
ing an order from a lady in black. 

“Ah, Bug! brought the cabbages ? 
in the cellar. Tom will pay you.” 

“See dar!” burst out Bugby. ‘“Dey’re wormy ; 
dey’re all done gone wormy! Mammy haint got 
one to sell you.” Then he turned and kicked the 
cabbage furiously down the steps. ‘You ole 
cheat! Clar out o’ my sight!” he screamed. 

The lady, who was young, laughed. “What 
ails the child?” she said. ‘Who is he?” 

“It’s Marty’s boy Bug, Miss Given,” said the 


Put them 





grocer. “A very honest Now, half-a- 
dozen rich farmers have sold me wormy cabbages 
within the week. And [think it likely Marty de- 
pended on hers for her winter's living. What 
else did you say ? 
Miss Given the steps a moment 
later. Bug still stood eying the cabbages with a 
kind of blank despair, which was so funny ou his 
ugly little phiz that she laughed again. 
“What were you going to trade for them ? 


woman. 


Any canned goods ?” 


came down 


Come, 


Bug, tell me all about 
e* 

“Td be glad to trade 
de whole cighty for a 


hoe-cake, an’ dat’s a 
fac’,” almost sobbed 
Bue. 


The young lady looked 
grave. “Have you had 
breakfast? Is 
badas that?) Here, jump 
up beliind on this phae- 
ton. 


no it so 


Tam going to drive 
out home, and you shall 
have your breaktast and 
something to take 
home.” 

Miss heard 
Bug's whole story before 


Given 


eab- 

lost 
Her 
and 


she reached home, 
b: 
father, 





‘sy chicken-pie, 
all. 


warm 


and 
cheeks were 
her cyes wet as she 
stopped at the door and 
flung the reins to a ser- 
vant. ‘Wait 


me a minute, 


here for 

Bugby,” 
she said, running up the 
steps into a broad hall 
where several gentlemen 
stood smoking and chat- 
ting. 

“Who is your groom, 
Elsie?” said her father. 
**A new discovery ?” 

“T want to tell you 
about him,” she said, 
eagerly. “And you, Doec- 
tor Coyt,” turning to an 
old gentleman — near- 
“Just listen to this,” and 

“T call that heroism,” when 
she had ended, “if it was about nothing better 
than cabbages and bacon.” 


she told Bug’s story. 


Doctor Coyt, who was a gentleman from the 
neighborhood of New York on a visit to her fa- 
ther, had listened intently. 

“This is very singular,” he said. 
pect Did the boy tell you his father’s name ?” 

“No. But their master was a Col. Denham, of 
Louisa County.” 

“T thought so! 
said to a servant passing. 
please call your boy.” 


“T half sus- 


Send my coachman here,” he 
“And, Miss Given, 


A stalwart, middle-aged colored man entered. 
Miss Given looked at him anxiously. He had a 
manly, honest face, but a sad one, like most of 
his race. 

“Cassius,” said the doctor, “did you leave any 
family in Virginia ?” 

“A wife an’ chile, sah. I went back for dem 
when de war was ober, but dey was gone, nobody 
knew whar. I nebber hope to see dem. I done 
gib up de hopes ob dat, sah, long ago.” 

“What did you call your boy ?” 

“Cornelius Bugby, sah.” 

“Dat’s my name,” said a shrill voice behind 
him. 

Cassius turned, stepped back, looking at the 
boy, then at the doctor. His breath failed him. 

*“Do—do ye mean to say dis is my chile?” he 
stammered. 

“T believe it is, my boy.” 

“God hey mercy on me!” fe took Bug up by 
the shoulders, set him down, laughed and sobbed 
in a way pitiful to see ina strong man. “Whar 
whar’s yer mudder, boy ?” and when Bug, who 
was so scared that he could not be glad, stam- 
mered out an answer, Cassius looked appealingly 
at his master. 

“Of course, be off. This will delay my going 
home for a day or two,” he said, turning to his 
host. Both men were a little ashamed of the 
moisture in their eyes. “My wife is anxious to 
have a good woman in the porter’s lodge, and it 
will suit us entirely to put Cassius’ wife there. It 





YON 


wow 


is a pretty cottage, 
comfortable in it.” 


and they will be thoroughly 


In the meantime, Miss Given had run out of 
the room, and in a few moments a man with two 


great baskets of provisions followed Bug and his 
father across the fields. He was a colored inan, 
as it happened, and when he reached the cabin 
and heard Marty’s wild sobs of joy in the room, 
he felt as if he were one of the family, nodded and 
laughed and shut the door. Then he drew out the 
kitchen table and spread a magnificent feast and 
beckoned to Bug. 

“Git yer mudder to eat somefin’. She’ll bear de 
good news better,” he said. 

Such a breakfast! Coffee and white biscuit 
and smoking steak and a plate of great red 
apples. Bug seized one before he went in for his 
mother. 

“Pears like dem cabbages was a good crap af- 
ter all,” he said, refiectively. “Brought in all 
dem vittals, beside pap.” 

“1 tink it was you who brought ’em in, your 
hornsty,” said Josh. “You're a good little chap, 
Bug.” 

“Yes, I 


Bugby, 


allus was reckoned fus’ class,” said 
with nod of self-approbation. 


“But [ll go call mammy an’ fall to.” 


a calm 
+o - 
FROM THE SWEDISH. 

How mortal greatness sinks to nought, 

And earth’s sweet music dies, 

When to eternity our thought 


On wings of hope doth rise. 
Mis, MILLARD, 


+o 
For the Companion, 
A CLIMAX. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“Say, that’s him!” 

And the whole sewing society of Plumb rushed 
to the front windows of Mrs. Fiddler's house; 
luckily there were three windows, and five heads 
to window many. Mrs. Deacon 
Swett alone, a placid, silent, fat litthke woman, did 
not stir; she sat swaying back and forward in her 


a are not too 


rocker, basting patch-work, as cool and serene as 
if the minister elect had not been going to the 
train by those front windows. 

As the Rey. Mr. Brown's hat-brim disappeared 
round the corner, the fifteen curious women re- 
turned to the quilt. 

“Real spry-lookin’, now, aint he? 


> inquired 
Miss Lorindy Peck, of society at large. 

Nobody answered Miss Lorindy’s question, but 
Lucy Squires, a weedy, oldish girl with scanty 
light hair and green eves, who said, softly, 

“Tle’s real ronmntic-lookin’, | think.” 

“Romantic!” sneered Lorindy. 
like rewmantic, I should say. 


“Looks more 
I never see one o’ 
them big men but what took it in their j'ints, fust 
or last.” 

“Well, whatever he is to look at, 1 hope he’s a 
goin’ to raise the state o’ morality in Plumb,” 
sighed Mrs. Bighting, an elderly lady with a square 
face, a false front set in yellow-brown pulls, and a 
look of mingled spite and blandness about her 
wide thin lips, like the look of a cat who has just 
licked the cream off her whiskers, and glares at 
the offended housewife who almost, but not quite, 
detects her. Her small sharp gray eyes were 
furtive as a cat’s; they saw all the faults and 
follies of her neighbors with unerring insight, but 
that was all they saw. 

Lorindy’s eyes snapped at the idea that morals 
in Plumb needed “raising,” and her mouth opened 
to speak words of warfare, when Polly Quincy in- 
terrupted her. 

“law! laughed the jolly, rosy, 
stout woman whom everybody in the village, ex- 
cept Mrs. Bighting, loved and called “Aunt 
Polly.” 


“Looks well, don’t it?” 


haw! haw 


she went on, “to see us 
all a-runnin’, and a-peekin’, Jest as though we was 
a passel o’ girls an’ he was a feller. Well, well, 
well, supposin’ he had ha’ looked round, "Rindy, 
an’ seen me an’ you a-gawpin’ at him! ho! ho! 
ho!” 

“A cat may look at a king, I guess,” 
Lorindy. 

“T think we had better be a-lookin’ at the neces- 
sary duties of the s‘ciety to’ards him as a minis- 
ter, ruther’n be talkin’ about his out’ard appear- 
ance,” purred Mrs. Bighting. 


“1 didn’t see but what you run along o’ the rest | 


of us,” remarked Lorinda. Facts are stubborn 
things. Mrs. Bighting did not choose to hear this 


remark ; she went on, 

“T suppose we had ought to fall to and fix up 
the parsonage; mabbe get some things together 
for to furnish one room; he'll cale’late on that, I 
expect.” 

“[ should hate dreadfully to be a minister's 
wife,” said Lucy Squires, who was weakly garru- 


lous, and always had to say something, no matter | 


what it might be. 

“She can’t never have nothing nor do nothing 
without all creation knows about it, and has to 
have their say, ‘nd can’t never fix up her own 
house f'r herself, nor have no time to go nowhere. 


I b'lieve [ had as lives hev a railroad conductor to | 


be married to, 's a minister.” 

“Th’ aint no danger of neither on ’em,” dryly 
remarked Lorindy. 

“Miss Peck hes hed experience; she knows,” 
put in Mrs. Bighting, with a wide smile. 

“Well, I haint pestered and plagued no man till 
T fetched his hairs, if they wa’n’t gray, but fire-red, 


snapped | 


THE YOUTHS 


maid!” retorted Miss Peck, glaring at the enemy 
with her sharp black eyes. 

“Lawful sakes!” said Aunt Polly, “seems as 
| though we’d kinder got onter ‘Tom ‘Tiddler’s 
| ground, and clean off of our own. I b'lieve we 
started to say what should be did for the pars’n- 
age.” 

“I think you did,” said Mrs. Swett’s quiet voice, 
heard for the first time. 

“I go in for makin’ of ’em a quilt, to start with,” 
| said Lucy. “Quilts is always handy. Likely as 
not they'll have to keep minister’s tavern. Our 
tavern’s shet up owin’ to Goodlow Peterses’ dyin’ 
so sudden as he did, though I can’t never under- 
stand what upon earth did ail him, for to have a 
risin’ of the lights at that time of the year aint 
what anybody’d look for, and it’s a most mysteri- 
ous disease to hev, anyway, but when things is so 
to be taken they will be so, and everybody knows 
that when anybody comes to a town, and they 
come considerable frequent in the summer time 

for to go up Bear Mounting and look off, they’ve 
| got to go somewhere, and where they’ve got to go 
to when there aint no tavern J don’t know ef’—— 

“Do ye know where that quilt’s got to?” inter- 
rupted Miss Lorindy. 

“T should think something more, as you may 
say, appropriate like to a preacher of the gospel’s 
tabernacle, could be thought of,” blandly began 
Mrs. Bighting. ‘Mottoes took from Scripter, say, 
worked off in worsted for to hang up ’round here 
‘u there; they would condooce to instruction and 
edification.” 

“Seems as though ’twas kind of takin’ liberties 
though with folkses’ houses, don’t ye think ?” 
asked Aunt Polly. “I know I shouldn’t want no- 
body a-selecting them things for me, anyhow; 
might pick out some that wouldn’t be pleasin’.” 

“Well, I dono as a minister’s wife had ought to 
find fault with what her people gives to her, no- 
ways; she belongs, as you may say, to the parish ; 
she hes her duties, sech as takin’ the lead to 
mothers’ meetin’s, mish’nary meetin’s, female 
prayer-meetin’s, sewin’ s’cieties, Bible-class of a 
Sunday, and so to run things to home thet the 
|} minisier no need to be worried with worldly 
cares.” 

“’N’, moreover, she’s got to dress to sewt the 
parish, mus’n’t wear nothin’ folks thinks is too 
good, or too poor, or too gay, nor yet too humbly ; 
she must have jest sech things to eat as the hull 
parish doos, b’iled codfish a Sat’day, fish-cakes Sun- 
day, pie ’n cookies ef they’re made o’ drippin’ an’ 
cheap flour ’n m’lasses; must fetch up her fam’ly 
so’s to sewt everybody else’s notions, and visit jest 
them folks the parish picks out, and jest as often 
as they thinks proper.” Here Miss Lorindy, out 
of breath, turned a look on Mrs. Bighting that 
“called names” if ever a look did. 

Even her feline complacence was stung by this 
catalogue which held up to contemplation not a 
few of her own requisitions of their last minister’s 
wife, a dainty little creature, born and bred in the 
city, whose delicate taste revolted at codfish, and 
who had not worn out the pretty and stylish 
dresses of her trousseau when she left Plumb. 

“Perhaps I might remind Miss Peck of them 
words she said to Lucy a spell ago,” said Mrs 
Bighting with an uneasy, yet still bland, expres- 
sion, meant for a smile. 

“Well,” interrupted Aunt Polly, “all this don’t 
go for to decide what we’re a-goin’ to do for the 
| pars’nage; we've got to do sumthin’; it’s real run 
| down, lyin’ idle this year back, and I think it had 
ought to be painted some. Wonder if she come 
from the city.” 

“Well, [hope she did,” prattled Lucy; ‘“’twas 
most like a Lady’s Book pictur’ when Mis’ Ellis” 
{the last minister’s wife] “come here. My! didn’t 
she have a most beautiful laylock silk, ruffled up 
ever so high onto the skirt, and such a polonay! 
set like a glove and hed lace trimmin’s, and satin’ 
hows; it don’t really seem to meas though folks 
always does make remarks about what ministers’ 
wives wear so much as they do here. 

“LT was over to Stonebury t’other day and I see 
Mis’ Pease, the new man’s wife, ’t they’ve got to 
the corner church, and my sakes! she hed a dress 
}to behold! Why, "twas velvet an’ silk an’ jet 
| trimmin’s. 


” 








j and looks so spry onto black, "nd then folks can 
wear it if they be in mournim’, same as feathers, 

and she hed feathers. 
net; pink 
mite 


I never see sech a bun- 
feathers, sure as you live, onto a little 
black lace bunnet, and a gold chain. 
Why, she looked as though she'd come out of a 
fashion magazine that mornin’. I never see any- 
thing so cute as that bunnet; it hed black lace 
strings onto it, and where they hed ought to hev 
been tied, they was fastened up with two pink 
It was awful tasty, and”—— 

“Pears as if we'd got into a millinery shop,” 

| said Miss Lorindy, curtly. 

“T was a-waitin’ for a opportunity,” said Aunt 
Polly, with a beaming smile, “to say I thought we 
might kinder combine the plans as has been spoke 
of by makin’ Mis’ Brown a album quilt; then 
she'd hey the quilt, you see, nd the mottues, too.” 

“Well, [dono what she wants of either of 'em,” 
returned Lorindy. 

Bein’ a minister's wite, I guess she'd hey about 
as many mottoes round as she wants, without 
hangin’ of them up, or layin’ of them down every- 
where. Besides, I think it’s kinder disrespec’ful to 
throw such things into folkses’ faces, so to speak, 

| same as you would wall-papers an’ fancy picturs. 
Ef we're a-goin’ to give her a donation like, let's 


ofa 


roses. 


with sorrer to the grave, anyhow, if [T be an old| give her somethin’ real useful; holders, or dish- 


I do set by jet, it’s so kinder shiny, } 








COMPANION. 


towels. I never see a house yit where the’ was too | 
many o’ them.” 
“Well, now,” laughed Aunt Polly. “Aint you | 
made quite a change from mottoes down to dish- 
cloths? S’posin’ we was to give her something a | 
mite more tasty and jest as useful. A set o’ tea 
napkins, say; them will be extreme handy when | 
she comes to have comp’ny, when S’ciety meets | 
there, or Consociation, or sech. Folks likes enough 
napkins sech times, and if she’s young, an’ prob’- | 
ly she is, for he aint but jest turned twenty-six, 
why, like enough she aint thought but what she | 
can get along with a dozen of ’em.” | 
“T should say, if I felt as though I was fit an’ 
| 
| 
| 


prepared to lead the mind of this meeting,” ob- 
served Mrs. Bighting with acrid determination, 
“that seeing anything of a speritual nature seems to 
be, as you may say, contrary to the disposition of 
the ladies, though I shouldn’t have expected it, 
seeing who they be, ef I was to advise, I should 
recommend to buy a set of curtains to the study | 
windows; the sun is real powerful in there of a | 
hot day, and it’s like to be discomposin’ to his 
mind when he prepares sermons.” 

“Well, well, now, you hev cast a shade onto | 
us,” laughed Polly Quincy, “but I like the idee | 
real well, Mis’ Bightin’. I’ve noticed oftentimes | 
that that room was dreadfully sunny.” 

“Maybe he likes the sun, though,” piped Lucy 
Squires. | 

“Some do. There was Mandy Allen, now; she 
wouldn’t never shet a blind not the whole endurin’ | 
summer. Mis’ Allen, she took up the chamber | 
carpet, for she said if Mandy hed to hev sech works | 
in her house, she warn’t a-going to stan’ by an’ | 
see good carpets faded out to a drab rag, as you 
might say, for all Mandy’s notions; but I dono 
as "twas a notion, after all. Mandy was weakly, 
I know; she doctored with a herb doctor down to 
Kilmer six months a-runnin’, and when she didn’t | 
get no health, she doctored with old Dr. Pease, ’nd | 
he giv’ her seeny physic ’nd rhubarb and ‘lixir | 
pro ’nd salts ’nd pikery by the quart, and them 
never did her no good. And then she wentto a 
clairvoyant, and sperits proscribed for her; but 
she got worse instead of better, till she was dan- 
gerous, ’nd then they sent down to Dartford for a 
tip-top doctor, eddicated to New Haven an’ fin- 
ished up acrost the water; an’ he give her queen- 
ann, and told her for to get all the sunshine she 
could; to walk in’t when she got so’s she could 
walk, and to set in’t; and he was real partic’lar 
about what she eat, and”. 

“Doctor shop, now,” snapped Lorindy. 

“Well,” smiled Mrs. Bighting, “we don’t seem 
really to come to no decision about the matter. I | 
don’t know but what we had ought to take a vote | 
on't. ’” turning suddenly round, | 





But, dear me! 
‘here’s Mis’ Dea. Swett hasn’t peeped nor mut- | 
tered on the matter; and she’s, so tospeak, a kind | 
of an office-bearer in the church, and we had | 
ought to hear from her before we go any fur- | 
ther.” 

“I don't see any need of it,” quietly replied Mrs. | 
Swett, laying down her patch-work and looking | 
up with a calm gaze atthe eagerassembly. “Mr. 
Brown ws goin' to board at our house, and he aint 
marrved |” 


+o, 
For the Companion. 
AT THE JUDGE'S. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

A pair of wistful blue eyes looked at the man- 
sion and broad grounds whenever little Lucy 
passed Judge Sloan’s. She longed to see into the 
mansion—to follow the winding walks among the 
bright flowers and stately evergreens, though her | 
cottage-home, with its elms and velvet grass, was | 
as dear to the little maiden as Mrs. Sloan’s could | 
have been to its sad-faced mistress. 

One day, Lucy was to take her baby-brother in | 
his carriage out of the way of the jelly-making. | 

“May I go up by Judge Sloan's ?” she asked. 

“That would be a long walk, and the day is | 
warm,” the mother objected. 

“But I don’t get tired when I gothat way,” Lucy | 
said, with prompt courage. “I keep thinking | 
about the flowers and walks and fountains, and | 
pretty soon I am there.” | 

Well, the mother gave consent for Lucy to go, 
and turned to look after the jelly on the stove. 
She was absent-minded ; so when Lucy said, ‘May | 
I go in at Mrs. Sloan’s a little while ?” the mother | 
said “Yes,” without knowing that she was saying 
anything. 

So with wide eyes shining under her butf sun- | 
bonnet, Lucy went eagerly but carefully on her | 
glad way, picking the smoothest part of the rocky 
road—that the dear baby should not be jolted— | 
down the hill, across the bright brook that was 
always running to the beautiful lake and never 
getting its journey done; then up, up, up the long, 
long, long hill on whose crest stood the ‘Palace | 
Beautiful.” 

With heart beating quickly, she opened the great | 
iron gate; she could not remember a time when | 
she had not been longing to open it. She drew | 
the carriage through. At last, she was within the | 
enchanting precincts! Along the broad walks | 
rolled the little wheels, grinding against the gravel. } 
At the foot of the steps she left baby, and going | 
softly up to the grand porch, timidly rang the 
bell. 

The servant who opened the door was a good- 
natured country girl instead of a fine city maid. 
She saw no desecration in the fact that a meek, 
scared little girl, in plain dress, was at the judge's | 
grand front door. The two looked at each other 











| bon from her rose-scented drawer. 


| she said, ‘*I will send a note to your mother. 
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without speaking, the servant waiting for Lucy to 
tell her errand, Lucy waiting to be invited in. 

At length the maid said, “What have you come 
for ?” 

“To see Mrs. Sloan,” Lucy said, in low, awed 
tones, and then the truthful soul wondered if she 
ought to add, “And the house and the flowers,” 
for she was conscious that the chief end of her 
call was to see these. Mrs. Sloan she could see 
any Sunday at church. 

Through the open door, Mrs. Sloan heard Lucy’s 
timid words. Their tone brought to mind her shy, 
sweet Bessie, who had been laid away under the 
snow. 

As Mrs. Sloan came to the door, Lucy would 
not have lifted such an anxious face could she 
have known how shallow the tears were lying be- 
neath the grand lady's softening eyes. 

“You have come to see me,” she said with sweet 
voice. ‘That is kind. You are Mrs. Clark’s lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Lucy hastened to reply, pleased 
at being recognized. 

In the same moment, the lady pushed back the 
buff sun-bonnet, and gave Lucy a kiss which seat- 
tered all doubts as to the welcome. 

“Come into the library, dear; you must be 
warm and tired.” 

“I brought my baby; he’s down there in the 
carriage.” Lucy looked up, all her face in anx- 
ious questioning. 

What if Mrs. Sloan did not like babies! 
ladies did not. 

“Oh, did you?” Mrs. Sloan said, with a ready 
smile. ‘*That is very nice. You go into the libra- 
ry. I will bring the baby in.” 

“He might cry!” said Lucy, very anxious. 
“He’s afraid of strangers.” 

“Ts he? Then you can come down the steps 
with me so that he can keep you in sight.” 

She lifted the baby, while Lucy watched, solici- 
tous for his good behavior. At finding himself in 


Many 


| strange arms, baby puckered his lips and began 
| to cry, putting out his hands to Lucy. 
| arms of the sister-nurse received the heavy baby, 
| and lugged him into the library. 


The slim 


Mrs. Sloan soon took the children into a charm- 
ing dressing-room, where their faces were bathed. 
She braided Lucy’s hair, tying it with a pink rib- 
Then Lucy 
was asked what she would like to do by way of 
entertainment. 

“To look at your beautiful rooms and beautiful 
yard,” said Lucy. And then with a brave resolve 
to make confession and ease her conscience, she 
added, ‘“That’s the most that I came for; but 1 
came some to see you—a good deal.” 

“Go wherever you like,” said Mrs. Sloan. 

So the little maid went lifting and dragging the 
big baby through the handsome rooms, “up stairs, 
down stairs, in the lady’s chamber.” It would 
have been wearying, but that the interest kept her 
strength up. Once she came down to Mrs. Sloan 
with a question, “Who is that hanging up on the 
wall in a bedroom, with strew-colored hair and 
pretty blue eyes that laugh ?” 

“It is a picture of my Bessie when she was a 
baby.” 

“Did she paint it ?” 

“Think a moment and you will see that she 
could not have painted it. Your baby there could 
not paint his portrait.” 

“Of course not!” said Lucy, blushing. “I ama 
goose. But then, I haven’t been to school much, 
I always have to take care of baby.” 

Having “done” the house, she put baby in his 
carriage and drew it along shady winding walks, 
among sweet pinks and drowsy poppies and stately 
lilies and graceful fuchsias and spicy geraniums 
and great double touch-me-nots. She stopped a 
half-hour at the fountain, watching the sparkle, 
listening to the tinkle, and to the splashing fisbes. 

At length she heard a bell ringing and knew 
that it was dinner-time at the judge’s. She was 
about to hasten home, but wanted to go back and 
thank Mrs. Sloan for the happiest morning she 
had ever spent. While she was hesitating, the 
lady came out to her. 

“You are to come and take dinner, my dear,” 

” 

Lucy thought that Mrs. Sloan must know what 
was right; she so wanted to stay to dinner, in 
spite of her dread of the judge. 

How bright and beautiful the table did look set 


| in a large window with plants and vines all about! 


Baby was set in the high chair which had been 
Bessie’s; Lucy sat beside him on a big dictionary. 


| Very anxious was the little mother lest he might 


misbehave and get sentenced by the solemn judge. 


| By constant vigilance she got him through two 


courses without his haying soiled the linen, or 
broken any dishes, or been very noisy. But when 
the table was being cleared for dessert, he began 


|rubbing his eyes and fretting for his afternoon 


nap. Lucy’s eyes gave ascared look to the judge’s 
face, a beseeching look to Mrs. Sloan's, a coaxing, 
tender look to baby’s, and a longing look to the 
dessert. She was obliged to take baby from the 
table to a bed-room. 

Well, what do you think happened? 
Lucy herself dropped fast asleep. 

When she waked, her first thought was of the 
dessert she had missed, for she felt sure that the 
afternoon was far spent. She sat up on the bed 
and saw something that set her heart to beating 
with delight. It was a little round table spread 


Why, 


with a white cloth, and on it was a generous por- 
tion of the dessert; cake, blackberry pie, peaches 
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and cream. It was served on the prettiest dishes 
she had ever seen. 

When the children were again washed and 
combed, and had taken the dessert, there was a 
stroll among the flowers, with Mrs. Sloan. About 
five o’clock baby was put in the carriage, a bas- 
ket was filled three-quarters with peaches and 
early pears; a lovely bouquet was laid on these 
and the lid shut down. 

“Whenever you wish, come to sce the flowers,” 
said Mrs. Sloan. 


“Thank you! 





said Lucy, ‘and I would come a 
good deal to see you.” 

Then she and baby went home, the judge’s man 
drawing the carriage. 

That was twenty years ago. Lucy now has a 
beautiful home of her own. But she never sees 
little hands clinging to her iron fence, and wistful 
eyes peeping through the bars, that her thought 
does not go back tothat happy day at the judge’s ; 
and the wistful eyes at the fence are sure to be 
brightened by some kindness which Mrs. Lucy 
offers en memoriam. 


4@>— 
For the Companion, 
CAPTURING A MAN-EATER. 
A young man-of-war's man, born on the Delaware, 
named Clinton Bradbury, leaving the United States 
in 1873, at the ¢ 


seven years, "ez 


of seventeen, has, during the past 
ed the mail” in Brazil, tended sub- 
marine cables in the East Indies, and been foreman of 
repairs on a section of the Madras Railway in Hindo- 
stan. Lately returned home, he relates the following 
story of an encounter with a tiger while ‘‘boss-sahib” 
in this latter employment. 

“My section of track on the Madras Railway” (he 
says) ‘was that between the stations of Jooa and Kup- 
purpore, in the Deccan, five hundred and twenty miles 
up from Madras. I had eight miles in charge. It is a 
fine line, all steel rails and the road-bed kept in splendid 
order. It is an English company; all the material is 
brought out from England. <A railroad here costs 
$80,000 to the mile, where Yankees would build it for 
$20,000. For it is a good country to run a line through, 
mostly level, and not at all ledgy nor marshy. 

“It astonished me in a country so thickly populated, 
to see so much game. 








There were a great many deer 
and wild cattle. The natives rarely have energy enough 
to hunt. 

“Tigers were pretty numerous thereabouts. As we 
went along the track on the hand-car, I often had 
glimpses of them in the edges of the thickets. The 
Englishmen hunt them. 

“Commonly the tigers in this quarter of India are 
shy. They run at sight of a man, and are no more to 
be feared, ordinarily, than a black bear in the United 
States. But now and thena tiger gets to be what the 
natives in this district call ‘doo-lu shad-uee,’ that is, an 
eater of man’s flesh, when it becomes, without excep- 
tion, the most dangerous, bloodthirsty brute in the 
world. 

“The natives here never fear a tiger unless he has 
become doo-lu shad-uee. 

“When they hear that one of these man-eaters is 
about, a perfect panic spreads. The people will not so 
much as venture outside their villages. 

“Such a tiger will grow so bold in a week or two that 
he will dash right into a village and seize the first na- 
tive he sees; will even rush into the huts and drag the 
poor wretches out of their beds. Human blood he is 
determined to have. 

“Tt is thought that such tigers get their first taste of 
human blood accidentally. They are not by any means 
common. I had never even heard of one till I had been 
at Jooa five months or more; and T was subsequently 
told that a doo-lu shad-uee tiger nad not been known 
thereabouts before for ten or twelve years. With this 
one to which I allude, I had a lively experience. 

“Going to the station early one morning, in order to 
make the usual trip along the line before the express 
went up, I found my four native track-men waiting me 
with the hand-car on the rails; but I noticed that they 
were much disturbed and excited about something; so 
much so that they even forgot their usual kindly, polite 
‘salaam’ to ‘boss-sahib,’ as they called me. 

“Their names, by the by, were Kareem Buksh, Gulab 
Sing, 





Neendo Sing, Ummed Lodianah; Gulab and 
Neendo were brothers, fine young fellows. These Hin- 
doo laborers always become very much attached to a 
foreman who treats them well. They are quick to un- 
derstand orders, and have very mild, affectionate dis- 
positions. 

“IT said ‘Good morning,’ 
they hesitated; then Kareem spoke up,— 

“*There is an eater of man’s flesh come to Sukooah, 
sir,’ said he, very gravely. (Sukooah is a little hamlet 
betwixt Jooa and Kuppurpore, near the line, but has 
no station.) 

“*An eater of man’s flesh! what’s that?’ said I. 

“*A tiger doo-lu shad-uee, sabib,’ Ummed explained. 
‘A monster!’ 

“They went on to tell me, with frightened looks, 
that it had seized a woman but the evening before, and 
that the folks at Sukooah were all shut up close in 
their houses for fear of it. 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘Go ahead. He won't touch us.’ 
T thought ita matter of no account. But it was plain 
to see that th As 
ip near Sukooah, and after passing it, their eyes scanned 
the bushes: 


e men were much alarmed. 


and once or twice where we stopped to put 
in a new ‘tie,’ or drive a few fresh spikes, they seemed 
in real terror, peeking this way and that like frightened 
hares. 

“But we saw nothing, neither that morning nor dur- 
ing the week, of the tiger; there were reports, how- 
ever, every day of its having caught men and women at 
Sukooah. 
successful foray into a village, it will rarely leave that 
particular vicinity till killed. 

“But this was the first I had ever heard of their hab- 
its; I supposed the stories were vastly exaggerated, and 
the subject did not bear with much weight on my mind. 
I did not even think it worth while to carry my carbine 
on the hand-car. 

“But not more than three or four mornings after, I 
had ample proof of the ferocity and boldness of these 
abnormally fierce brutes. Coming back over the sec- 
tion from Kuppurpore Station, I had stopped to put in 


When one of these man-eaters has made a 


and ‘Go ahead, boys,’ but | 


we came | 
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| a new rail, not more than a mile from Sukooah. After 
| getting off the hand-car, we waited ten or fifteen min- 
utes for the express to pass, then unhung the old rail and 
laid in the new one which we had brought along on the 
car. 

“Kareem and Gulab were holding it in place with 
their bars. Ummed was driving spi¥ea with a sledge, 
and Neendo had stepped to the car where 1 stood for 
more spikes. 

“Suddenly, and as quick asa flash of light, a tiger 
burst from the thicket back twenty yards, perhaps, 
from the rails, and came, as it seemed to me (for I saw 
him when he started), with one bound into our midst! 
He seemed to shoot like a dart close down to the ground, 
and looked like nothing so much as one long yellow | 
streak! The creature seized Gulab, who stood back to 
it. He was gone with the poor fellow down the bank 
and into some brush on the other side of the track al- 
most as quick as he had rushed out! Nota sound did 
the beast make till he caught Gulab; then he gave the 
ugliest, worst-sounding growl I ever heard. 

“IT caught up a crowbar and gave chase, Ummed 
and Kareem came on after me with their sledges. But 
I might as well have tried to chase a whirlwind. The 
animal ran faster than a horse; I had two glimpses of 
it at a distance, racing on from thicket to thicket, get- 
ting farther off every moment. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The ‘through Bombay freight’ was due now in a 


few minutes. I had to hasten back to set the rail. § 


€ 


paralyzed with fright were my poor fellows, that I had 
to drive the spikes myself. 
the luckless Gulab. 


We had seen our last of 





“Another man named Musik Kyasth was hired to go 


porting this mass of iron rested on a roundish cobble- 
stone set on a log beneath. 

“A ‘trip-line’ was then strung from the prop across 
the doorway of the hut. Later in the day, a goat was 
killed, and after dragging it along the track each side, 
we threw it into the hut behind the dummy. My 
idea was that if the tiger were to come along and sight 
the effigy inside the hut, he would rush in to seize it 
and spring the dead-fall. 

‘But the contrivance stood as we had left it when we 
went up past next morning. 

*“Atthree that afternoon the hunting party from Mad- 
ras came. 


There was a colonel, a major, two captains 
and a lieutenant, with three servants, a pack of hounds 
and many breech-loading rifles and smooth-bores. Word 
Was sent out to gather a party of fifty or sixty natives 
for ‘beaters,’ and the grand hunt was set for the follow- 
ing morning at four o’clock. 

“The party camped in the Station building that night. 
There were high anticipations of an exciting episode. 
At daybreak the hunt was called, and the whole party 
mustered. We took our distinguished guests up the line 
on the hand-car and a small ‘flat’ used for carrying rails. 

“As we passed my humble device for trapping 
the tiger, I pointed it out, merely for the sake of fur- 
nishing them a little amusement; and the major ran 
down the bank for a look at it. 





“But a loud exclamation from that martial gentleman 
drew us all after him! 

‘Lo! there lay the man-eater, a great sleek black- 
and-yellow mottled brute, with his big tongue out and 
a ton of steel rails across his back, dead! 
first stared. 


The Nimrods 








on the section in Gulab’s place, and I need hardly state | “Our visitors went back to Madras on the express | 


that thenceforward I carried my gun and kept a sharp 
eye out—as sharp as did the hands, who lived and 
worked in constant fright. 

“Three or four days afterwards, we saw a tiger cross 
the track fifteen or twenty rods ahead of us. He turned 
facing us, hearing the car coming; I fired at him, stand- 
ing up, at which he trotted down the bank and was out 
of sight when we passed. 

“Meantime, if rumors were true, not less than eight 
| persons had been killed, three or four of them dragged 
out of their huts, cither in the early evening or morn- 
ing. 

“IT think it was the following Monday morning that 
we had our second experience with this bloodthirsty 
creature. 

“Some new ties needed to be put in at a culvert, half 
a mile or thereabouts below the place where the tiger 
had seized Gulab. On the north side of the track were 
thickets within a few rods; but on the south side only 
a few scattered bushes amidst grass knee-high. 

“So, while the men worked in the little culvert, I 
stood on the track close to them with my carbine cocked 
and watched the thickets on the north side, facing inthat 
direction. 

“On a 


sudden, Ummed and Kareem gave a shout 
and sprang toward me, one with his bar, the other 
witha shovel! I thought they were going to assault 
me! 

“The next moment I was knocked headlong by a tre- 
mendous blow from behind, and heard the same ugly 
growl! He seized Musik, the new man, and dragged 
him, despite his struggles, into the thickets long be- 
fore I could regain my legs and fire. 

“T think the brute’s first aim had been for me; but 
he leaped at me with such violence that he fairly pitched 
me head foremost into the culvert the 
others. 


amongst 


“Ummed saw the animal start from 
bush on the south side of the track, where he had lain 
watching us, while I was watching the jungle on the 
other side. 

“Pursuit was useless with any hope of saving Musik’s 
life. Thad the culvert patched up, then went down to 
Jooa and got the depdt-master. He and I together re- 
connoitred the thickets for several hours, hoping to be 
able to shoot the 
dense and thorny. 


monster. The thickets were very 

“The sun getting up high and hot, we went back to 
Jooa and telegraphed to Madras for some of the officers 
of the garrison to come up and hunt the tiger. In an 
hour or two we received word that five or six of them 
would come the next day on the mail train. 

“But meantime T hit upon a strategam for entrapping 
the animal. It was suggested to me by stories which 
my old grandfather in Pennsylvania used to tell of 
catching bears in what he called a ‘log-fall.’. The de- 
pot-master and I, with the section hands, set to work 
and built a hut of old ties, boards and brush up near 
the culvert. Inside the hut we made an effigy to resem- 
ble a Hindoo laborer as closely as possible. This ‘‘dum- 
my” we placed some five feet inside the doorway, and 
over the intervening space we set up a “dead fal” Va- 
sisting of sir old rails betwixt two pairs of stakes hav- 
ing a drop of near five feet. The foot of the prop sup- 

















disgusted—but took the tiger’s skin. 
thought that it belonged to me. 

“We had no further trouble there with tigers. Some 
six months afterwards, however, I participated in a 
very singular tiger-hunt at Moosurie, an account of 
which I may be able to give in a future sketch.” 


I had rather 


+o 
For the Companion, 


CHEAP TOURS ABROAD. 

Travel is an essential part of education. Nothing 
can take its place. The best book can only give us the 
impressions of another. Interesting and bewitching as 
those may be, they are but trivial as compared with our 
own sensations when we wander in strange lands and 
among foreign peoples. There are no memories 80 
vivid as those of travel. They are vital and refreshing 
when others are faded or gone. 

He who travels enriches his mind with a collection of 
lovely pictures, strengthens his judgment by facility of 
comparison, and does away with his prejudices. He 
begins to understand that the horizon recedes as one 
marches boldly toward it. He realizes the purpose, the 
beauty, the harmony, of this vast and diverse world in 
which we live. His humanity, tolerance, and worthy 
ambitions are increased. 





behind a little | 


T believe that a careful survey of old lands broadens 
and heightens the nationality of an American. It 
makes him more devoted to his own land, because it 
teaches him to appreciate and understand its privileges, 
He will never realize how lightly he is governed until 
he has seen the heavy hand of paternal government fall 
on the inhabitants of older and less fortunate lands. 

Youth, and early youth, is the season when he can 
best observe these things. I would give more for the 
keen, honest judgment of an enthusiastic, capable stu- 
dent of eighteen upon the condition of Great Britain or 
Germany, than I would for that of a cynical, over- 
worked business man of fifty. 

The boy, just as he is about to enter upon manhood, 
sees with clear and penetrating vision. He hates 
shams, tyrannies, and lying compromises. He has but 
| just shut the golden door of history behind him, and he 
| sees the present in the mellow light of the past. If he 
waits until he is fifty before he visits other countries 
than his own, he will have missed a great opportunity. 

Now-a-days journeying abroad has become easy. A 
quarter of a century ago, one might count upon his 
fingers the number of his friends who have been in 
Europe; now, if he had the arms and hands of Briar- 
eus, his fingers would not suffice. 

But the people who cross the Atlantic to wander in 
the Old World are generally men and women of mature 
years—those who have made or inherited fortunes. 
They go jaded and fretted with anxiety, toil, or the 
milder social dissipations; they do not go to learn, but 
to rest and recreate. 

I find that a great many of them go to criticise, to 
eavil, and to mock, They climb the roof of Milan’s 
matchless cathedral, grumbling because they cannot be 
hoisted up to it by an elevator; they find the Catacombs 
damp, and all that they say about Paris is that they 
cannot keep warm there in winter. 





Now youth does no such foolish things. It accepts 
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the common hardships of travel laughingly, good-hu- 
moredly, with that semi-divine elasticity which is its 
delightful possession; and its spirit rises superbly as it 
sees for the first time the exquisite flush on Monte 
Rosa’s mighty sides, the tender beauty of the fields 
along the Loire, or the romantic heights around Heidel 
berg, or beside the historic Rhine. Youth needs no 
guide-book constantly in hand; it has instinct, intui 
tion, sympathy,—things which you will not flnd even in 
the latest editions of Baedeker and Murray. 

Oh! the blessed hours of youth and travel! when the 
world seemed to be all our own! when Nature and Art 





were handmaidens specially appointed to minister to 
our comfort! How joyous were the fatigues! how ro- 
mantic the vexations! 

I was eighteen when the peasant woman spilled a 
pail of milk over me in a third-class carriage on a 
French railway, one hot summer night when | was trav- 
elling from Chalons to Paris. How merrily we all 
laughed at the mishap! There was an old priest in the 
compartment, and he took his black handkerchief and 
helped me to wipe away the milk. I laughed the loud 
est of all, and no one was out of temper, because the 
youth himself was not. 

We cried for no spilled milk, but sang as we rolled 
onward through the night, past the perfumed vineyards 
and the quaint stone villages. But had I not been 
young, how I should have glared at the luckless peasant 
woman! how oppressive I should have found the heat! 
how crowded the car! 

How, you inquire, can the young man, how can the 
young woman, the student, the seeker after culture, 
travel in Europe? 


Is it not too costly a luxury for any 
except the rich? 


No. Isit not dangerous? No. Docs 
it not cause discontent, or unsettle one’s mind for future 


No. 
t 
vantages to be derived from travel in youth? 


study, or for sedate and tranquil pursuit of a career? 
| 


If this be admitted, what, then, is the best way for 
udents of moderate means to secure certain of the 
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In the first place, let no one who is pursuing a line of 
study, or equipping himself or herself for some one of 
the liberal professions, contemplate a long tour abroad. 
By the term “abroad,” we will say, if you please, that 
Europe is understood, since Europe is that part now of 
the Old World in which we are most directly interest 
ed. Short tours, confined to small sections, are the 
most effective for purposes of general culture. 

I once saw a young man who had been all over the 
Continent in two months. ‘I tell ye,” said he, with a 
little glow of pride, “I just made things humm!” 

But he had seen nothing. It was as if he had ridden 
a race horse all the way from Boston to Concord—a 
route on which there are beauties worth lingering near 
at every step. 

Ifthis young man had devoted his two months toa 
quict journey in two countries, situated near each other 
and yet differing widely in aspect, and inhabited by na- 
tions diametrically opposed in many of their methods 
of thought, he would have done himself incalculable 
good, 

He would have learned to estimate peoples; he 
would have got a glimpse of the manner in which na- 
| tional sentiment grows up. 





To understand a European 
nation well, one must study its neighbors. 


He must 
discover what influence the quarrels and disputes of 
centuries have had upon national polity. This is a 
most fascinating study for both young men and young 
women, when it is pursued in connection with travel. 


Now, in the second place, a short tour being resolved 
upon before starting, do a certain amount of reading 
with reference to the countries which you propose to 
visit. It is of far 
more importance than to waste hours in endeavoring to 
learn foreign phrases to hurl at the heads of hurried 
waiters, the great majority of whom speak English. 
Those absurd people who read the libretto of an opera 
while the piece is played before them are no more ri- 
diculous than you would be if you tried to read im 
mensely while you were travelling. 


Do not on any account neglect this. 


Do as much read- 
ing beforehand as you can, without neglecting other 
matters in which you are regularly engaged. 

For example, if you contemplate a short tour in 
Northern and Eastern France, and in certain sections of 
Germany, get from the libraries whatever refers to 
them. You will enjoy Rouen, Strasbourg, Heidelberg, 
and Mainz, very much more by reading about them be- 
forehand, than by endeavoring to cram on the spot. 

I have thought that perhaps the best way to illustrate 
a short tour is by describing one which I made myself 
years ago, and which I make bold to say may serve asa 
model of economy. 

But before I do this let me suggest two or three 
rather important matters. My experience is that par- 
ties of four, or six, or eight, are clumsy, and do not 
cling together so happily and well as parties of three or 
five persons. Five seems to me large enough, unless a 
body of students propose travelling with a professor, or 
corps of professors. 








Three persons of reasonably congenial tastes will find 
it economical to keep together. A very great gain 
could occasionally be secured by combining their re 
sources. Then it is easy to bring a thing. down to the 
tyranny of the majority for a decision in case of dis- 
agreement. A party of four might split up, two seced- 
ing, where one of three would weather some very un 
pleasant storms. 

Do not carry much baggage. Anything over sixty 
pounds will cost you money and delay if you “register” 
it, or check it, as we should say; and you do not want 
large handbags. They are the enemies of an wsthetic 
You want to be as free as air, independent of 
porters and hotel runners, and to keep out of the 
clutches of omnibus and carriage drivers. 

If you have occasion to buy an article of toilette in 
any country from Scotland to Spain, avoid the fine, 
splendid-looking shop. Seek out a modest place, and 
you will get a good article at a decent price. In the 
splendid shop you will pay a price made especially for 
noblemen and gentlemen of hereditary fortunes. Pco- 
ple have to pay roundly in Europe for the right of be- 
longing to the superior classes. One of their “privi- 
leges”’ is the privilege of paying more (han other folks 
do. 

Travel third-class by day as much as yeu can. Avoid 
night-trains, except when they are the only ones which 
have third-class. 

Now here is a trip which I made when I was eighteen, 
in company with a young man who was a bronze- 
worker, and wished to see famous statues in Germany. 
I recommend it, in connection with a brief one in Eng- 
land and Northern France, because it is short, aud 


ramble. 
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affords fine material for thought and study before | with some little badge to indicate nationality, 


and after it is made. | would be useful. Austrian and German students 

We started from Paris and went to Strasburg | always wear some distinguishing mark when trav- 
third class, an all day’s ride (from seven in the | elling. If the type of “American student” became 
morning to eleven at night). We took our food | familiar to Continental landlords, they would 
in a basket, as we did for the next thirteen days, | cease any endeavor to charge him high prices, and 





eating at hotels only 
when—well, when we 
found it very cheap. 
We went from Stras- 
to 
and visited the Schloss, rambled over the grand 


burg Heidelberg, 
hills, ate trout at the Wolfbrennen, visited some 


students’ meetings, and felt as if we had been 
born there, 

From Heidelberg we went to Mainz and Frank- 
fort, and then Mainz we drifted down the 


Rhine to Cologne. 


from 


Lremember that we economized tremendously 
Cologne. I 


panion a thisk of white wine, and some bread and 


in bought some sausages, my com- 


cheese, and with this baggage stowed in the bas- 
ket, we sought a hostelry, 

We 
bedroom, 
Oh ne! 


healthy. 


speedily found one, and bargained for a 
Would the 
we never took supper at hotels; it wasn't 

The landlord didn't insist; but 
our bedroom door was shut, if he could have seen 


gentlemen take supper? 


when 


us diminish the contents of the basket, he would | 


have thought that we at least believed in an even- 
ing tunel. 

From Cologne we went to Berlin; from Berlin 
to Dresden 


there! 


spent thence to Prague, where we found 
life so cheap that even our previous economies 


seemed extravagant, and from there to Munich. 


From the Bavarian capital we climbed to Lindau, | 


crossed the Lake of Constance to Basle in Switzer- 
land, and from Basle sixty hours of travelling in 
third through delightful seenery, 
brought us back to Paris after fourteen days’ ab- 


Class, most 
senee. 

My share of the expenses of the round trip was 
ffty-sie dollars, which L submit is exceedingly 
cheap. 

Take down the map and look at the country 
through which we passed, and you will see that it 
Still, it called a 
It was necessary for us to return to 
Paris in fourteen days. 


covers a wide area. may be 


“short tour.” 


But L should recommend a three weeks’ period 
for this journey. ‘Two-thirds of our expense was 
for railway fares. 

It vou live as we did, your bed and board will 
vost vou little; vet we were satisfied, and often 
very well served indeed. 
this kind could be made for seventy dollars. 

This trip began at Paris. So you will naturally 
Inquire about getting to that city. To those for 
whom rigid economy is necessary, I would say 
that a steerage passage in summer from Boston or 
New York to Liverpool may be made with com- 
fort, and three or four friends together might make 
nt absolutely agreeable, by taking a few simple 
articles of food and toilette from home. 

The principal steamship lines would be glad to 
sell steerage tickets “over and back” for fifty dol- 
lars. 
offer 
ninety 


For students of larger means, several lines 


dollars. to hundred and ten dollars. 


Every passenger train in England has a third-class 


one 


carriage attached to it, so that you may travel ex- 
press from Liverpool to London for a very small 


sum. Then for twenty-six shillings you may go 
from London to Paris via Southampton and 
Hlavre. 


I think vou will see that there are the elements of 


a very profitable short tour in this journey through 
France and Germany. 

If I had the space, 1 would describe a trip in 
Italy, short and comprehensive, give rather more 
attention to prices, and speak of the manner in 
which pleasant journeys for girl students may be 
planned. 

Perhaps the adoption of a uniform cap, or coat 


ah, happy, romantic two days that we | 


A three weeks’ tour of 


round trip tickets for prices ranging from | 





trust him with the indulgence which the sacred 
qualities of youth and love of knowledge may 
rightly demand. Epwarp KING. 
+o - 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Not titles honor give to men, 
But men their titles crown, 
“Tas royal virtue rules alone 


The most imperial throne. 
Mrs, MILLARD, 


«@> 
THE “MACHINE” IN POLITICS. 
Just now in this country great complaint is 


made of the operations of the “machine” in the 
management of political parties, and in the affairs 
of the nation generally, The form and details of 
what the machine differ according to 
places and circumstances ; but in its character it is 
always the same. ‘The essential thing about it is, 
that it is an organized means of leading a party to 
a decision, which the party would not reach unless 
| there were a strong pressure upon it from without. 
It is 
It takes no account 
}of the spontancous wishes of the voters whe com- 
pose the party. It is directed by a few men who 
set up their own will in opposition to that of all 
others. Each member or subordinate of the ma- 
| chine has a particular part of the political work to 
| lo, and the well-directed efforts of these men, 
| working in one direction and with a set purpose, 
too often triumph over the better judgment of the 
voters of the party, who are an undisciplined ma- 
| jority. 
|} Scores of examples could be given of victories 
}of the machine, in forcing upon a party nomina- 
tions that were not to the liking of even a third of 
its members. Sometimes a candidate for so im- 
portant an office as the Governor of a State, is se- 
| lected by one man, the leader or 
party in the State, and by dint of organized effort 
| the nomination is carried, when a very large pro- 
| portion of those who are expected to vote for him 
are persuaded that he is totally unfit for the 
place. 
| The machine in New York, by means of which 
| the candidacy of the two Senators who resigned 
their places in the United States Senate was sup- 
{| ported in the Legislature, is a combination of men 
| who are, or have been, or hope to be, office- 
holders. They are dependent upon Mr Conkling, 
| or under obligations to him, or fear his power. 
This organization did its utmost to prevent the 
{members of the New York Senate and Assembly 
from exercising a 


is called 





The name indicates what the machine is. 
mechanical in its working. 


“boss” 





free choice in the selection of 
Senators. 

It is not for us to say whether Mr. Conkling 
jand Mr. Platt should or should not have 
elected; but we can have no hesitation in 
demning the means used to obtain votes for them. 
| No man has aright to use a position which the 
people have given him, to coerce other persons, 
who are chosen by the people for different func- 
tions, to do otherwise than as their consciences 
bid them. 

Where the machine rules, the people have a 
very small share in the Government. The “boss” 
helps his friends and they help him. Between 
them they make the nominations to office. The 
members of the party accept and vote for the 
candidates set before them, on the principle that 
it better to elect the machine nominations 
than the candidates of the opposite party, thus 
giving the machine a victory. 

Then there are new recruits for the machine, 





been 
con- 


Is 


of his | 


COMPANTON. | 


and a new crop of politicians who are under obliga- 
tions to the boss, and the next triumph comes 
easier. And so it goes on, until at last the people, 
becoming tired of having their candidates chosen 
| for them by a little body of self-appointed leaders, 
overthrow the machine, and all goes well until a 
new boss usurps the authority. 

The true occasion for smashing a machine is 
when it is first organized, but that is not easy, be- 
cause at first it does not make itself obnoxious. 
| The boss sets out on his career by being only an 
| active worker, and he is encouraged as such. By 
| the time he has assumed the airs and the tone of a 
| dictator he has become too powerful to be put 
| down easily. The people are obliged to wait until 

he does something so outrageously bad that it 
| cannot be tolerated. But it is the fate of every 
| boss and of every machine ultimately to be cast 
jaside and rejected with contempt. The punish- 
| ment is sometimes delayed, but it always comes, 





+e 


For the Companion. 
UPWARD. 
On the boughs with blossoms bright 
How the golden birds alight! 
May they fly 
Towards the sky, 
For upon the grass below, 
Prone and wise, their sleek black foe 
Wonders which way they will go, 
“Vil in his eye. 
Golden souls, in being’s May, 
Flitting on the white-bloom spray, 
‘ly. O fly 
Towards the sky; 
Evil lurks beneath the tree, 
Ever curious to see 
What your course of flight will be. 
Golden wings! mount high. 
CHARLOTTE FISKE BATEs. 


———— . 
“UNAVAILABLE.” 

That is the gist of it, though it is not generally 
stated so tersely. Aware—from personal experi- 
of the exquisite pain which the re- 
turn of an article causes the aspirant for literary 
honors, especially if young, the editor couches 
his declension of an offered contribution in lenitive 
language: ‘The editor regrets that he is unable 
to use your contribution ;” “The contribution you 
offer is returned with thanks,” etc.; usually ap- 
pending, “The rejection of an article does not neces- 
sarily imply lack of literary merit.” 

The phraseology of the “slips” accompanying 
returned articles varies somewhat with different 
editors. But, however worded, the idea to be con- 
veyed is the same; the article is not such as that 
particular editor desires. 

The reasons why an article may be “unavaila- 
ble” are numerous, nor is it, in any wise, incum- 
bent upon an editor to state them. Very likely 
he could not do it, did he try. When Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had examined a painting, of which a 
} gentleman wished his opinion, he said, ‘Capital 
| correct drawing; color and tone 
jexcellent; but it wants—it wants— That!” 
with a snap of his fingers. What “That” was, the 
eminent painter was not able to express in words, 
though it was the only thing needed to render the 
picture entirely satisfactory. 
| So an editor intuitively knows if “That” is 
| wanting in any manuscripts offered for his con- 
sideration. 

A very natural thought when one receives back 
an article upon which he has labored honestly and 
earnestly, which he sincerely believed could not 
| but prove acceptable and be accepted is, “If only 
1 was a distinguished writer, anything from my 
} pen would be available; but how can I ever achieve 
distinction if, because I have it not, my articles 
are rejected!” The statement that “celebrated au- 
thors have not the least difficulty in firding a mar- 
| ket for their wares,” is, of course, not tenable, 
| What, then, are the 


ence, may hap 





composition ; 











unless supported by facts. 
} “facts in the case” ? 

| Daniel Defoe, previously an author of wide rep- 
| utation, offered the manuscript of “Robinson Cru- 
one of the most remarkable works of fiction 
ever written—to every publisher in England, and 
by each of them was it successively returned. 
Long atter that morning when he “awoke to find 
himself famous,” Lord Byron had his articles de- 
clined,—contemptuously, too. Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Waverley” lay in manuscript ten years before it 
found a publisher. That aggressive essayist and 
hater of shams, Thomas Carlyle, used frequently 
to have his articles “returned with thanks ;” and 
those which he sent to the Edinburgh Review were 
so changed by its editor, they bore but slight re- 
semblance to the “copy.” 

The MS. of “Jane Eyre” was “sent in its brown- 
paper wrapper to publisher after publisher, only 
to find its way back again.” Alexander Dumas’ 
third novel was returned to him for revision. That 
grand epic ‘‘Paradise Lost” came near being lost 
to the world for want of a publisher who was 
willing to risk “bringing it out.” 

Hans Christian Andersen’s first production was 
“declined.” “Mark Twain's” “Innocents Abroad,” 
according to its author’s own statement, visited 
nearly every publisher in this country before find- 
ing one who received it kindly; and “The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” by our eminent historian 
Motley, which Edward Everett pronounced “a 
work of the highest merit,” and of which another 
learned writer says, “Its instantaneous success is 
unprecedented in the annals of historical litera- 
ture,” was returned by the English publisher Mur- 
ray, with his ‘compliments and thanks.” 

If, reader, you incline to “write for the press,” 
write, and to the best of your ability. In case 
MSS. are frequently returned, do not con- 
sider yourself exceptionally ill-used; others have 


| ” 
soe 





you 
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had an experience similar to your own. And do 
not become incensed; it will avail you nothing. 
Provided you possess a certain amount of talent, 
untiring diligence, a decided taste for intellectual 
pursuits, the utmost carefulness, an inquisitive 
study into the general character of the periodical 
to which you purpose offering your articles, com- 
bined with a capability of placidly enduring re- 
peated disappointments, you will eventually earn 
your initiation into the subtle mysteries of the 
editorial “That.” This accomplished, success will 
crown your efforts. 

+e 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 

Carlyle tells us that when his wife died (still to him 
“my soft, radiant little Jeanie,” though in reality an 
old, sharp-witted woman, stronger in will than he), his 
servant came to him with two wax candles which her 
mistress had given her, asking that they should burn 
beside her coffin. 

It appears that when Carlyle and his wife were first 
married, and were poor, saving folk, they once gave a 
little tea-party. Jeanie’s mother went out and bought 
candles and cake, in order that everything might be 
nice. But Jeanie was very angry; said that people 
would call her extravagant, and rebuked her mother so 
sharply that the old lady wept and was deeply hurt. 
Mrs. Carlyle never forgave herself these bitter, wound 
ing words. 

She put the candles away for twenty-five years that 
they might be burned by her dead body, with some 
fond, foolish thought of atonement to the 
mother who was in her grave. Gray-haired Jeanie in 
her coffin with the candles burning beside her, is as 
pathetic a picture as that of old Dr. Johnson standing 
bareheaded in the pelting rain in the market-place do 


dear old 


ing penance for the angry words spoken to his father 
fifty years before. 

Many an American boy or girl, whose parents have 
given them an education better than their own, look 
down upon them, and show by their sharp, contemptu- 
ous manner that they doit. Ifthey could only foresee 
the unavailing remorse with which they will look back 
to those sharp words in their own middle age, when 
their childhood and father and mother are irrevocably 
lost out of their world, they will know then that no 
wit nor fame nor scholarship can replace to them the 
homely love of the man and woman to whom they owe 
life. 

Perhaps, too, if a mother could look forward into the 
after life of her child, she would place herself in a dif- 
ferent relation to him while he is a child. God has 
committed to her that training for his soul which neither 
friend, wife nor clergyman can give afterwards. Where 
shall a man learn faith in God if he is never taught to 
ay at his mother’s knee? Yet many women, known 
as admirable mothers, forget this, their highest work. 

They dress their boys and girls comfortably and pret- 
tily. They attend to their diet and schooling. Ina 
few years they will bring the girls out properly, or help 
to push the boys into pri But 
they do not see that one child is cankered by selfishness, 








‘tice or good positions. 


another is sensual, another tricky; they have been too 
busy to keep them day by day near to that Friend who 
only can cure these fatal ailments. 


+> - 
COMMENCEMENT COMPOSITIONS. 
The time of year for writing compositions to be read 
on public days is at hand. It is a terrible time to many 
of our readers. We have rarely known a young stu- 
dent who, however capable, did not regard the writing 
of a piece for exhibition day with great dread. 

One reason is that students are apt to select a subject 
that is too big for them. This is not so common as it 
was formerly; but there are still a good many bright 
lads and lasses who pass over the topies they know 
rand and diffi- 
cult subject of politics or philosophy, which it is impos- 
sible for a young person to treat in an interesting man- 
ner. 





something about, to discourse on some g 





| *the wondrous way of the working of the spider.” 





Sincerity and simplicity are two of the excellent qual- 
ities of human speech. 
ply or quite sincerely on a subject upon which we know 
very little, or about which we care very little. When 
a topic is suggested, it is well for a writer to ask him- 
self two questions : 

1. Do I really care anything about this subject? 

2. Do 1 know anything about it that is likely to inter- 


It is not possible to write sim- 


| est others? 


When Jonathan Edwards was a boy, he chanced to 
observe in the woods how a spider made its web, and 
this led him to the habit of watching spiders, until he 
had become intimately acquainted with what he called 
At 
the age of twelve, he wrote a letter upon the subject, 
which an ignorant or learned person could hear to-day 
with pleasure. 

He wrote out of the abundance of his knowledge, and 
out of the abundance of his interest in that knowledge. 
What he had observed with passionate absorption, ex- 
cites in those who read his narrative a feeling akin to 
his own. Many persons who cannot enjoy his learned 
disquisitions read his spider letter with genuine pleas- 
ure. 

Choose then a simple subject; one of which you know 
something, and-about which you care a great deal. 
Then treat it with directness, simplicity and brevity. 

—— - «eo 
PUBLIC WEDDINGS AND FUNERALS. 

The American taste for gaudy display on private ocea- 
sions, such as weddings and funerals, was caricatured 
with a savage exaggeration in Philadelphia lately. 

A servant-girl who, by dint of strict economy, had 
laid by the sum of $792.72, died, leaving the money to 
her sister. Her landlady ordered ‘ta funeral of the 
best;” and the bill brought in by the undertaker 
amounted to just half the entire fortune of Peggy. 

The coffin bore a silver crown, was lined with fluted 
satin and lace, and poor Peggy, who in her prudent 
life had worn only calico gowns, was laid in the grave 
in a blue satin robe with a court train which swept over 
the coffin to the floor. 

The heirs contested the bill, and the judge delivered 
a sharp lecture on the willing folly of the victims of 
undertakers. A cortége of eight or ten carriages will 








follow a poor body in state to the grave which might be 
still living if it had had sufficient food. 
This all seems ridiculous enough, as docs any fash- 
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onable folly when reflected by the poorer class. But 
the vulgar love of display which gave rise to the custom 
of gorgeous public weddings and funerals originated in 
a class which should have known better. 

A young girl is going to leave her father's hearth for 
a new life and a new home; or we are about to lay our 
beloved dead out of our sight forever. 

These are, above all, the times in life when the public 
surely have nothing to do with our joy or our sor- 
row. 

Of late years the educated higher class of Americans, 
always ashamed of this ill-bred display, have measura- 
bly succeeded in frowning it down; even fashionable 
society begins to perceive that seclusion and reserve, 
and not show and notoriety, are the signs of gocd taste 
and high breeding. | 

But they have left their poor imitators in the lurch | 
with the bad habits which they taught to them. The | 
railway king in Philadelphia, who wielded a power 
greater than any monarch, was laid to rest on the same 
day as Peggy, ina plain coflin, carried by half-a-dozen 
men who loved him. But the poor servant must go to 
the grave from her kitchen ina court train which cost 
half the labor of her life. 





n> Aa 
COMFORT FOR A VERY HOT DAY. 

Readers who are impatient under a temperature of 
90° in the shade will find it cooling to read a paper read 
the other evening by Rev. » before the 
American Geographical Society, on the Climate of Cen- 
tral and Westera Asia, the region where our race orig- 
inated. 

They have hot weather 


Owen Street 


in those countries. It is so 
hot that human nature dwindles under it. In some 
parts of Persia and Arabia, the mercury rises to 117° 


in the shade and 170° in the sun. The highest temper- 


| days **we had so few books that to read once 





ature ever recorded by a trustworthy witness was that 
of Muscat in Arabia, when the thermometer marked | 
189° in the sun, which is only twenty-three degrces | 
lower than the water. We 
could not bear our hands in water, nor handle iron, of | 
anything like that heat. Travellers describe their sen- 
sations when subjected to this extreme temperature as 
being almost beyond bearing. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter writes, “No object appeared 
to molest us, except the almost insupportable sun; and 
under it we continued to march three hours and a half | 
across the mountains, without a breath of air moving to | 
cool our scorched skins ora drop of water to slake a| 
thirst that was 
overcome with drouth, actually 


temperature of boiling 





become intolerable. The poor dogs, 


lay down again and | 
again, and howled in such apparent agony that I began | 
to fear they would go mad.” 

Henry Ballantine, in his ‘Midnight Marches Through 
Persia,” says, ‘‘’Fhe climate during June, July and Au- 
gust is that ofa fiery furnace. The heat of the sun, in- 
creased by radiation, becomes so intense as to make ex- | 
istence simply misery. An ordinary thermometer | 
bursts in such a temperature, and those that are graded 
high enough give the astonishing maximum of 189°.” 

Mr. Layard, in his ‘*Nineveh,” bears similar testi- 
mony. ‘In the trenches, where I daily passed many 
hours, the thermometer generally ranged from 112° to 
115° in the shade, and on one 
reached 117°. The hot winds swept over the desert; 
they were as blasts from a furnace during the day, and 
even at night they drove away sleep.” 

W. K. Loftus, in his ‘Chaldea and Susiana,” de- 
scribes a terrible ride: ‘The gravel reflected the sun's 
rays 80 powerfully as to cause men and animals to seek 
for temporary shelter under the scanty shade of the lit- 
tle round towers which at intervals guard the road. 
Our very dogs howled piteously, being obliged to follow 
us, lest they should be left behind. Whenever the eye 
rested for an instant on any object it felt scorched and 
bloodshot.” 





or two occasions even | 


~+@> 
WASTING THE STUDENT'S DAYS. 

We once heard an eminent clergyman warn a class 
of students not to allow general reading to interfere 
with their studies. ‘I have gone through life,’”’ he said, 
“painfully conscious of being but half-educated, be- 
cause I neglected my studies, while in college, for cur- 
rent literature.” 

This warning is emphasized by the professional ca- 
reer of the late Governor Andrew of Massachusetts. 
While a student at Bowdoin College, he was rated 
among the lowest scholars. He was not an idler, but 
he foolishly gave himself to reading current literature 
and to political discussions. 

He would not ‘bone down” to hard study, and there- 
fore acquired no habits of application during his student 
life. When he began the practice of law, he had to 
make an effort, and a labored one, in order to study the 
case submitted to his care. 

“It was amusing to see him, 


” 


says his biographer, 
“with his coat off in the midst of a pile of books, dig- 
ging out the legal roots with the painstaking effort of 
one to whom such study was not congenial, all the time 
telling stories and indulging in jocose remarks.” 

The sight of the gifted young lawyer picking up his 
law as he needed it, was not likely to win clients nor 
the respect of his professional brethren. Subsequent 
industry in studying the cases, which his eloquence as 
an advocate brought, made him an able lawyer; but the 
labor required to master each point was far greater 
than it would have been had he been a diligent student 
in college and in the law-office. 


— +e 
READ THE BEST BOOKS. 


In whatever branch of knowledge one reads he should 


| given in this way: 


THE 


read his favorite authors. He says that in his ‘*boyish 
days there were two things which I did dearly love. 
viz.: reading and playing—passions which did not 
cease to struggle In those 
or twice 
was nothing; we thought they were all to be got by 
heart.” 





when boyhood was over.” 


Read the best books; and those books are the best 
which deserve to be read at least twice. 


+o>— 


INSINCERITY IN MUSIC, 

An accomplished composer who has the independence 
of character to defend popular, against affected, music, 
presents an illustration which will be 
true. 


recognized as 


Nowhere do we see democracy more discredited and 
aristocracy more absolute than in the domain of music. 
The public’s musical servants bow down abjectly to a 
few connoisseurs, and show as much contempt for the 
masses of their hearers as they dare to, in view of the 
fact that from the masses they get their pay. When A 
gives a concert and really pleases B, C and the rest, he 
is likely to feel as if he must apologize to the critical D 
for having “lowered” himself to popular apprehen- 
s10n. 

“A, my boy,” he says, “‘why do you put such trash 
upon a programme?” 

“It’s business, you know,” replies A, with cowardice ; 
“they are such numskulls, they would not stand any- 
thing decent.” 

ID, very likely, writes for the press. A, therefore, 
trembles when he takes up the journal in which a re- 
view of his concert is likely to appear. He reads the 
verdict that his programme was an unworthy one. B 
and C, who were in the audience and found pleasure in 
the performance, also read the verdict and conclude 
that they are depraved creatures who have been indulg 
ing in culpable delights. At all events, they would 
hardly have the hardihood to oppose their opinion to 
that of the great D, so with servility they join the out- 
ery against A—not in a very active manner, but by de- 
rogatory remarks dropped here and there. 

“B, how did yu enjoy the concert lastevening?” (B 
did really enjoy it, but he has seen his error and feels 
ashamed.) 

“Oh, 
about it.” 

Naturally enough, then, A feels that he must conform 
more closely to D's demands, and at his next concert 
he gives music adapted not to his audience, but to the 
artiticial standard which he feels compelled to regard. 
Half his audience go home, or fall asleep, before the 
last number on the programme, but A has the bliss of 
D’s approbation. He also has B’s and C’s approbation, 






60-80; there was nothing particularly good 


“C, how was the concert last night?” 

“Splendid!” replies C, who has just read the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Did you stay through?” 

“No; [came out after the first part.” 

“Going to the next one?” 


YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


ROMPT ACTION is needed 
when Cramped. Don’t 
experiment on yourselves. 


YOU need relief at 


once! Get it, if possible, 
by using the GENUINE 
FRED’K BROWN’S GINGER. 
TAKE NO OTHER! 


OLD SILKS MADE NEW. 
Silks which have been spotted, greased, finger-marked 
orstained from any cause, except vitrol and similar 
acids, easily, quickly and harmle ~~ restored to their 
A TY gol iz and qirillianc: y, by the use of 
sYON Ss ESTORER. One package will 
permane m.. ~ eer ro silk dresses of even the most 
delicate shades. Price, $1.00 by mail. post-paid, 
ROBERTS & CO., 142 Bradley St., New Haven, C onn, 





" PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of se am. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 

MERRICK THREAD © ~- = oke, Mass. 
23 & 25 oy § N. ¥. 8 Chestnut St., 

P hila 61 Re MR, st. Boston. 


Pearl's White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 











“Guess not.” 


KEEPING CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A mother who had several fun-loving boys so inter- 


ested them that they preferred to spend their evenings 
at home, instead cf seeking amusement out-of-doors or 
going off with questionable companions. The way she 
did it is told in her own language: 


I remember that children are children, and must have 
amusements. I fear that the abhorrence with which 
some good parents regard any play for children is the 
reason why children go away for pleasure. 

Husband and I used to read history, and at the end of 
each chapter ask some questions, requiring the answer 
to be looked up if not given correctly. 

We follow a similar plan with the children; some- 
times we play one game and sometimes another, always 
planning with books, stories, plays, or treats of some 
kind, to make the evenings at home more attractive than 
they can be made abroad. 

When there is a good concert, lecture, 
ment, we all go together to enjoy it; for whatever is 
worth the price of admission to us older people, is 
equally valuable to the children; and we let them see 
that we spare no expense where it is to their advantage 
to be out of an evening. 

But the greater number of our eveninge are spent 
quietly at home. Sometimes it requires quite an effort 
to sit quietly, talking and playing with them, when my 
work-basket is filled with unfinished work, and books 
and papers lie unread on the table. 

But as the years go by, and I see my boys and girls 
growing into home-loving, modest young men and 
maidens, I am glad that I made it my rule to give the 
best of myself to my family. 


or entertain- 


—_—-—- +@r 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 

An amusing story is told of a little fellow named 
Artie, one of three brothers, whose parents had brought 
them up to be brave and self-reliant. He couldn't do 
much, but what he could do he did with all his might: 


And as their parents were Methodists of the good old- 
fashioned kind, the boys were in the habit of hearing— 
at such times—the hearty **Amen” break forth from 
their father’s lips when the sermon was particularly en- 
joyable. 

One cold Sabbath day these children were left at 
home, with many cautions to be careful. 

Hardly had the parents left, ere the wood-work near 
the stove-pipe was discovered to be on fire, and out of 
the children’s reach; but, with wonderful activity and 
energy, the eldest climbed upon the table and put out 
the flames. 

When the father and mother returned, they shuddered 
to see the danger to which their dear ones had been ex- 
posed, and with thankful hearts praised them for their 
courage. 

“How did you manage, Tommy, to reach the fire? 
asked their father. 

“Why,” said Tommy, “I pushed the table up to the 
wall and got upon that.” 

“‘And did you help brother, Jimmy ?” to the next. 

“Yes, sir; I brought him a pail of water, and handed 
him the dipper. 

“‘And what did you do?” said the proud father to his 
pet, the younge st of the group. 

“Well, papa,” said Artie, ‘you see I was too amall to 
help put out the fire, so I just stood by and hollered 

‘Amen.’ 


” 


a ne 
A CHIVALROUS PEASANT. 


Carlyle speaks of his peasant father as ‘a man of, 





read its best books. It is estimated that twenty-five | 
thousand volumes are published each year. The British | 
Maseum contains more than a million volumes, and the 
National Library at Paris three millions. Only a very 
small proportion, therefore, of all the books can one per- 
son read. One volume read each week in a life of sixty 
years amounts to less than thirty-two hundred volumes. 
Since one can read so few books, those few should be 
the best. They ought to be, as Milton finely says, 
“the life-blood of a master-spirit.” 

In choosing the best books it is a good rule never to 
read a book in history, biography, science or in any de- 
partment of heavier literature once, which is not worth 
reading twice. Luther said, ‘All who study with ad- 
vantage, in any art whateoever, ought to betake him- 
self to the reading of some sure and certain books often 
times over.” Daniel Webster was distinguished for 
his knowledge of English literature, and he repeatedly 


perhaps, the very largest natural endowment of any it 
has been my lot to converse with.” He was also, as we 
|e -arn from the following anecdote told by Mrs. Oliphant, 
aman of the most chivalrous delicacy of feeling. The 
son had married a gentlewoman whom he brought on a 
visit to the house of his father. 


When they met, she offered him a filial kiss, which 
the old man felt to be too great an honor. “Na, na, 
Mistress Jean,”’ he said, too respectful of his son’s lady- 
wife to call her bluntly by her Christian name, “I’m no 
fit to kiss the like of you.” 

“Hoot, James!” his wife cried, distressed by the 
rudeness, though not without her share in the fecling, 
“you'll no refuse her when it’s her pleasure.’ 

‘Na, na,”’ repeated old Carlyle, softly putting away 
the pretty young gentlewoman with his hand. He dis- 
appeared for some time after this, then returned, clean- 


and approached her with a smile. 
kiss now!” he said. 








jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Disccloraticne: 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving itsmooth, et pliable. 

For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 

Chapped. Rough,Chafed Skin, it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap,3 
cakes by mail 60c. Pearl’s White 
Glycerine Co., Jersey City, 

N.J. Sold by ‘all Druggists. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 

are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I, S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


UNION 


Web Hammocks. 


The Union Hammocks are 
stronger and more durable 
than other styles, Each mesh 
is strengthened by means of 
a safety knot. If a strand 
should break, it will be im- 
possible for it to pull out, as 
is the case with the imported 
hammock. 


STYLE BB 


is ten feet long, and has a 
six-feet bed. It is variegated 
in color, has nickel-plated 
rings, and is very handsome. 
It can be safely used by per- 
weighing 150 pounds, 
and it is capable of sustain- 
ing 500 pounds dead weight. 
We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by 
us, for $1.25, 


STYLE AB 


is twelve feet long and twelve 
feet wide, and is made from 
web somewhat finer than 
style B B. Price, including 
the payment of postage by 
us, $2.5, 


STYLE AA 


is the best hammock we offer, 
and will excel the finest im- 
ported hammocks. Price, in- 
cluding the payment of post- 
age by us, $3.50, 
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Our Latest Improved 
| BRACKET SAW FRAME. 








From This Date Until 
JULY 25th, 
We shall offer this popular 








shaven and in his best Sunday clothes, blue coat, most 
likely with metal buttons, and all his rustic bravery, 
“If yon’ll give me a 





BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


For 40 Cents. 
We shall include 2% Designs, Manual and poe w ith 


Second, 


Third, 


Fourth. 


Shakespeare’s Seven 





9 


& 


31 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 


Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Ask him to sign a statement that he 
it to vou. 


has sold 


Mail us his signature, ete., and your address. 


We will mail you FREE 
ecards in six colors ¢ 


seven beautiful 
nnd gold, illustrating 


Ages of Man. 


L.CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOTHING ADDS SO 


MUCH 
» the a itl appearance as 
sou ND WHITE TEETH, and 


a little care bestowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve them 
to old age. The FACK, however 
PLAIN, is alw ays ADMIRED, 





ifthe mouth is decorated with 
CLEAN WHITE TEETH. 
"A TSs San that their 





I 
TEETH DAILY wi 


SOZODONT, 


children cleanse their 








aSAFF,SURE and DELIGHTFUL DI “HLEICE, 
which HARDENS the GUMS, SWI ENS the 
BREATH, ane yr ytry fost Seco from. a + RF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four y ro months. Sold _ by 
druggists. 














CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Slee le ssness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 
Sold by Drugygists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
ver box; 6 boxes, $2 50. Send for 
pamphlets. eo idress 

MHAYE R & CO. 
18 Te Ait ‘Place , Boston, Mass. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever 
MALARIAL Diseases, HEAD- 
ACHE, BriiousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEvers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 
> BY»: 
HF, THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS 





known, cure 








A Valuable Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels aud the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the naturs al parifers of the sys- 
They must work well in order that he fulth may be 


tem. 

preserved; if they become inactive, 
likely to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia 

Constipation and Piles, or Kidn 

plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 

matic Pains and Aches, 

are developed because the blood is poisoned by the hu- 

mors that should have been expelled naturally, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

KIDNEY-WoOnRrT will alleviate them in many cases, per 
haps cure them. Try a package at once. 

It is a dry vegetable compound, 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Insist upon 


dreadful diseases are 





Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you. 
having it. Price, $1 %. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


cwa cond postyal. . Burlington, Vt. 





STOVE POLISH 





the outfit. Price, until July 25, 49 cts., and 15 cts. 
stamps for postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 







Clean- 
Beauty of beg . Saving Labor, 
sience, Davabilit heapness, Unegt aled. 
MORSE BEROS., ooo Canton, M 

















For the 
A TROPICAL INCIDENT. 


Noon in the tropics. The bright sun 
Gleams from the empyrean 

Pouring his score hing arrows down 
Upon the palpitating town, 

And, ‘neath his fulminating beams, 
The brow with tidal moisture streams, 
Urging retreat to the cool shade 

urk veranda made, 
ousie excludes 

The fiery heat’s assi tiling broods. 

The trade winds o’er the folis 
In kindness from the pit 
Tempe ring, by their gra 
The sun’s inexorable ray, 

Waking the harp-strings ‘of the trees, 
To dim, mysterious melodies, 

Or whispe rings of outv 
Whose gentle cadence fi 
The shrill notes of the kiskadee 

Glad the funereal tamarind tree, 

The orange burdeneth the bree _ 

With perfume-breathing ecstasie 

The mangrove glows with erightes shine, 
The water-lemon, on its vine, 

Peeps ‘twixt its leaves, with golden eye 
Coquetting with the lime hard by, 

And thereaway, like sentient things, 

The plantains wave their sombre wings; 
The mountain-cabbage tree, o’er head, 
The cocoa-palm with spectral spread, 
Echo the breeze’s joyous feet, 

As on they move with motion fleet, 
While, through their coronals of green, 
The baffled sunshine sifts between. 


Companion, 












sweep 








ful sway, 











Within the cool veranda’s shrine,— 
O'erhung with many a graceful vine, 
Which flaunted emerald fringes fair, 
In playful dalliance with the air,— 
Two little children sat at pl 
Shut from the fervid heat aw 
Laughing and screaming with "de glee 
Of equalizing infancy: 

This golden-locked and white and fair, 
The other black, with crinkled hair. 
No difference felt in that young hour, 
Ere caste and prejudice have power, 
And all the moments, as they flee 

Are given to blissful unity. 


At length, grown weary, Golden Hair 
Sought new experiment to share 

A happy thought!—the bright blue e yes 
Oped wider with a purpose wise, 

As, on a near convenient shelf, 

A water urn revealed itself, 

All moist with the exuding dew, 

That gently percolated through! 

And then, on the veranda floor, 

Their childish sports began once more, 
But silently as little mice 

They carried out their new device. 














The mothers—mistress and her maid- 
Sat in the jalousie’s cool shade 
And, from the sudden silence deep, 
Deemed that the children were asleep, 
When, stepping quietly outside, 

curious picture they deseried, 
There litthe Ebony sat upright, 
Ilis features beaming with delight, 
W hile o’er him stood Miss Golden Locks, 
With one of her most costly frocks, 
Soaked with the water's lavish flow, 
Bathing the negro cheeks and brow; 
So deep intent she did not cateh 
The sound of the uplifted lateh, 
Nor heed, with note of ear or eye, 
The gentle footsteps drawing nigh! 














“What are you doing, Baby dear?” 

The mother cried; when, bright and clear, 
the blue eves turned to meet her own, 
And in a disappointed tone, 

Parting the hair that hid her sight 

She said: “LE tried to make him white, 
But oh, the black is baked on 
I ne'er can wash it off, LP know.’ 
hien gave a sigh of childish pain 
ho think her effort was in vain, 


rhe mother of the little child 

OF sneowy brow and features mild 
Then told her how the good God set 
his jewel in its garb of jets 

But better far than whitest skin, 
Was purity of soul within, 


And gravely little Golden Hair 
Received the lesson uttered there 
With softened gaze and thoughtful mien, 
Amid the tropic’s gold and gre “\ n. 
. P. SHILLARER, 
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For the Companion, 
DECISION. 
Dr. Raymond, the organizer, and for fourteen 
years, the President, of Vassar College, the first 


college 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


shall I direct it? By what principles of action 
shall it be governed ? 

«These are questions in every respect deserving 
of attention. Shall I give attention to them? I 
ought—I must—I will. And here 1 record my 
fixed resolution to embrace and act upon the 
truth, whatever I discover it to be. And Thou, 
my God and Maker!—if such a being exist, and 
take an interest in the interest of His creatures— 
witness here my determination; lead me to the 
truth, and fix me on it firmly and forever!” 

Candid investigation and serious thought fol- 
lowed. From these came the conviction that the 
religion of Jesus Christ embodies the highest and 
most important truths that relate to human life, 
and that it should, therefore, not be simply re- 
spected, but its principles should be made to gov- 
ern human motives and human conduct. He 
resolved to follow where reason led. The crisis 
had been met calmly, rationally. The life that 
followed proved the wisdom of his decision, for 
until its close, in 1878, it was truly Christian—and 
therefore useful, manly, noble. 

+o, 
DISAPPOINTED. 

Cole, in his great painting of the “Voyage of 
Life,” puts the glow of hope and confidence into 
the eye of a youth beginning the voyage. The oar 
is grasped with eagerness, and every movement in- 
dicates assurance of success. In the closing pict- 
ure of the series, an old man sits in the bottom of 
the boat, forlorn and despairing. The oars are 
broken, the boat is leaking and drifting towards a 
cataract, and all hope of reaching the goal is aban- 
doned. But when self-reliance is gone, and pride 
has given place to humility and a longing for help, 
an angel appears and guides the boat to the glor- 
ious palace for which it started. 

The painting illustrates the experience of life, 
the failures of men to find satisfaction in their am- 
bitious aims. Even when the objects of desire are 
attained, they do not bring the joy expected. 
Nothing is more common in the biographies of 
eminent men than the confession of failure to find 
happiness. 

Rothschild, the English banker, who accumu- 
lated fabulous wealth, said confidentially to a 
friend that his riches had yielded him little joy, 
but had brought instead constant anxiety and 
care. 

The late Caleb Cushing, a man of vast learning, 
who had filled with honor many positions of trust, 
said in his closing years, “Life is all a mistake. 
The game is not worth the candle.” And a great- 
er than Cushing, the famous Talleyrand, said in 
the same spirit, ‘“‘EKighty-three years gone! what 
care! what agitation! what ill-will inspired! what 
vexatious complications. And without any other 
result than great moral and physical fatigue, and 
a profound sense of despair for the future, and of 
disgust for the past. 

But there need be no failure or disappointment. 
Life ought to yield constant joy, and the exercise 
of mind and heart in great duties ought to bring 
contentment. Augustine, one of the Christian 
Fathers who had led a weary life of struggle till 
he found peace in religious trust, solves the mys- | 
tery. 

He says, “Thou hast made us, O God, for thy- 
self, and we can never be at rest till we tind rest in 
thee.” Nothing in life can fillthe soul, if religious 
principle be left out. One can be happy in any 
station, and with any duties, if he have an approy- 
ing conscience. 

Bismarck, the greatest of living 
seems to have learned this secret. 
letter to his wife, “I do not understand how a 
man who knows and wishes to know nothing 
about God, can support his existence out of very 
weariness of disgust. If | were now to live with- 
out God, I know not in very truth why I should 
not put away my life like a soiled rag. It would 
not be worth the coming in or going out, if that 
were all.” 


statesmen, 
He says, in a 


~@> 
PAY AS YOU GO. 
No habit is more pernicious than that of con- 





well-arranged for women in the world, 
thus writes of a crisis in his mental and 
life which occurred in his twenty-first year : 

“With all my speculations on the subject of re- 
ligion, I knew that I had never given it an inves- 
tigation. Its personal claims I had never weighe ad | 
fairly, fully, or with any view to a practical com- 
pliance with its demands. Was it not reasonable 
that I should? Could I ration: ully neglect the 
matter? Could 1 ever expect a more favorable 
opportunity than was thus offered ? 


“Awakened reason pleaded, with a calm but now | 


intense and searching voice, 
at stake. Act rationally. You are possibly ex- 
posed to the loss of an infinite 
possibility of such a calamity is, of itself, 
of infinite moment. A serious investigation may 
resolve possibility into certainty, and the truth or 
error of the religious life may be revealed. 


good, 


“¢The solution of such a problem will justify the 





employment of all time, and the sacrifice of ever 
temporal good, for when an infinite interest is a 
stake, Anite interest can reasonably weigh a 
feather against it.’ 

“The struggle was long and intense, but I thank 
God that reason for once triumphed. I de- 
liberately resolved to lay everything else 


no 


aside 


settlement of my opinions on the subject of relig- 
ion, and the adoption of a line of conduct in rela- 


tion to it which my reason would justify. Before 


retiring that night I made the following entry in | 


my ‘Comment-Book :’ 

“Is the religion of Christ a delusion, 
not? 
not. For if it is a reality, it is an awful one to me; 
and if it is nothing but a mockery, what is the 
truth? What 1? Whither 
For what purpose is existence? 


or is it 


am am 
To what 


moral | 


ie gig | 
‘Infinite interests are | 


The bare | 
a matter | 







I tending? 
end 


tracting debt. When once under the influence of 
| creditors, the obligation will weigh one down as a 
| millstone, and it will require the greatest self-denial 
| and perseverance to get rid of the burden. It is 
| not uncommon for inexperienced young people to 
| live beyond their means. 


In the hope of restoring fortune and credit, theft 
| or forgery is committed. Such examples are daily 
| chronicled as the cause of many suicides, and are 
| shown in the numerous inmates of the State Pris- 
} on, whose careless habit of contracting debts was 

the first step to that disgraceful abode. Pay as 
you go. This is applicable to every station in life ; 
}to the rich, the pocr, the ignorant, the wise. A 
| very striking illustration of the latter is afforded 
in Lord Bacon. 

Ile possessed one of the greatest intellects ever 
| created, yet he seemed to be naturally endowed 
with this weakness; and though of splendid liter- 
ary attainments, was always for this fault a needy 
man. At one time, so many and so pressing were 
the duns he received, that he yielded to tempta- 
tion and was guilty of taking bribes; afterwards 
sonfessed, and was removed from his lofty position 
}of Lord High Chancellor, degraded and humbled. 
| Bad debts scatter misery and desolation; they 
transform palaces into hovels, and change rich 
| garments into pitiable rags. The credit system 

tends to bankruptcy and poverty. If you would 
| have a clear conscience and a happy heart, pay as 


>| you go. 
and devote at least the ensuing fortnight to a final | 


+o 
BRIDEGROOMS’ BLUNDERS. 

The nuptial ceremony is naturally quite an ab- 
| sorbing atfair to the principal parties concerned in 
it, and an occasional blunder is excusable, though 
likely to be rather amusing. 


An article in the St. Louis Globe Democrat, nar- 


I fear to think it is, and I fear to think it is | rating some anecdotes told by clergymen of that 


| city re specuing marriage ceremonies, contains the 
| following : 
“T remember hearing from a gentleman in Con- 
necticut,” said the minister, “that he had married 
avery wealthy couple, and at the conclusion of 


JUNE 23, 1881. 











close by the boat. The shark’s tail churned the water 
into foam twelve feet behind the fin. 

When the shark snapped at the blue-fish Longstreet 
was pulling to the boat he could see that it was not the 
common.shark, but the black shark, or dreaded man- 
eater. Longstreet continues: 

“¥ let go of my line, but the blue-fish darted straight 
for the boat, slipping under it and escaping. 

“The shark, following closely with open mouth, 
plunged his nose through the ‘tuck’ of the boat, about 
a foot forward of the stern, and his under jaw closed on 
the keel with a crash like the cut of an axe in a dry 
tree-trunk. 

‘*Water spurted into the boat. 

“The shock threw me headforemost out of the boat. 
I sank, and as I rose I felt that I was kept under by the 
agitation of the water by the shark’s tail, which stirred 
the water like the propeller of a tug. 

“But I struck out vigorously, and, to my _ horror, 
came to the surface alongside the tail of the shark. I 


the ceremony the groom, placing his fingers in his 
vest-pocket, took out a paper packet and handed 
it tohim. He put it in his pocket, and when he 
reached home opened it and found it was a paper 
of chewing tobacco. 

“The bride and groom left for Europe that even- 
ing. Upon their return, two months afterward, 
the gentleman called on the minister and asked if 
he had not made a mistake. An explanation fol- 
lowed, and the gentleman handed the minister 
two hundred dollars as his fee.” 

“Do you ever have any strange experience of 
that nature ?” 

“I performed the ceremony in one of the elegant 
homes of this city not long since. The groom 
slipped an envelope into my hand. When I opened 
it, upon my arrival home, I found in it, instead of 
money, a loye-letter from the prospective bride to | put out my hand before I realized fully where 1 was, 
the prospective bridegroom. I returned the letter, | and touched his cold body, and I remember I thought, 
and then got the envelope that was intended for | ‘How hard and strong this is!’ 
me.” “‘As I turned to swim towards the boat my right foot 
struck his long tail, and here is the mark of the con- 
tact. 

**As soon as I got to swimming I felt at ease. 

“I didn’t seem to realize, as I do now, the horrible 
fate that awaited me if the struggling monster along- 
side of me got his head clear of the hole in the boat. 

“TI climbed into the —_ helping myself by putting 
my knee on the shark’s bac 

“Meanwhile the other fishe rman had been shouting 
for help, and a relief-boat soon approached, the strug- 
gling shark freeing itself and escaping.” 





For the Companion. 
“BE STILL, MINE HEART.” 


I do remember me of sometime meeting, 
Amid my wanderings along the fairy shore 

Of song, an air that ever kept repe ating 
Through the magic network of its lor 

“Be still, mine heart! be still, and cease “thy beating! 
Be scili, my heart, be still!’ 


When o’er the heights in shadow-shrouded masses 
Jague, phantom sorrows cloud the narrow way, 
Then like the wind’s soft rustle thro’ the grasses 
A murmuring whisper breathless seems to say: 
“Be still, sad heart! be still, and cease thy beating! 
Be still, sad heart, be still!” 


> Ag 
WHY THE JOKES FAILED. 
Corwin, the Western humorist and stump- 
speaker, once told an anecdote to illustrate the manners 
of the people on the Western Reserve, Ohio. The dis- 
trict was settled by emigrants from New England, who 
brought with them a reverence for sacred places and 
things 


Tom 


Whe ~ furious passions flash like living fires 
Withering the soul with fierce, sirocco bre ath, 

Soft float the notes from angel eS, 
That free our str ugeling souls from bond 

“Be still, O heart! bes 
Be still, rash heart, 











f death, 
still and ce: ase thy beating! 
ye still!” 








Through all our long and joyless journey home ward, 
One thought sustains, one hope makes short our way. 
One day our Christ Himself will beckon upward, 
One day our ears may hear the Master say: 
“Be still, dear heart! be still and cease thy beating! 
Be still, dear hes art, be still!” 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


“I was unfortunate enough ona certain occasion to 
speak in the little town of D., on the Western Reserve, 
You have all heard of the Western Reserve and her 
Yankees, I presume, and so 1 need not particularly de- 
scribe them. 

“Well, the meeting was to be held in the Presbyterian 
Chureh. I was escorted to the house by one of the 
very respectable citizens, and took my seat in front of 
the big, high pulpit, which was boxed up on the side of 
the wall half way up to the ceiling. 

“Finally, after a prolonged, death-like stillness, aman 
arose back in the centre of the room and said, ‘I nom- 
inate Mr. Jonathan Edwards for Chairman of this meet- 
ing.’ Another man got up in another part of the room 
and said, ‘I second the motion.’ 

“After a while, another man got up and said, ‘You 


aad 
A WISE HEAD AND A LOVING HEART. 
Recently, a good and wise man went to his grave ina 
full age, like as ‘ta shock of corn cometh in in his sea- 
son.”’ The children of a former generation knew the 
Jacob Abbott well, Grengh his “Rollo Books,” 
and the ‘Young Christian Series,” and ‘‘Hoary Head.” 


tev. 


Forty years ago, the writer of this paragraph read 
“Hoary Head,” and thought it one of the best of books. 
He thinks so now. Fifty years ago there was a famous 
school for young ladies in Boston, known as the Mount 
Vernon school. Dr. Abbott was its head and its heart. 
An incident told to Dr. Abbott’s son by Prof. Phelps, 
of Andover, illustrates how wise was that head and 
loving that heart. We copy it from the Christian 
Union: 


The pupil in question was a brilliant girl of some sev- 
enteen or eighteen years, of unformed and wilful char- 
acter, whose rather remarkable talents had obtained 
for her a degree of ascendency among her associates not 
often conceded. 

She was a recognized leader among them, and had 
her own way without much resistance from rivals or 
question from inferiors. 

At last she was taken with a typhoid fever. 
at the time an inmate of your father’s family. 

With her accustomed disregard of authority she re- 
fused to take the remedies prescribed by her physician. 
| Her nurse insisted, without success. 

The physician thought the crisis a perilous one, and 

told his patient so; but she continued resolute in her 
disobedience. 
At length, as a last resort, your father was sum- 
moned. He took his seat by her bed, took her fevered 
hand in his, and for some time conversed with her on 
indifferent subjects. 

When he had thus allayed the mood of resistance 
which the persuasions of the physician and the nurse 
had excited—they meanwhile having left the room—he 


She was 


; said to her something to this effect: 


“The time has come for you to take your medicine; 
and in cases like this it will not do to be irregular; the 
remedies must be taken on the hour.” 

\ slight emphasis on the ‘‘must” gave her the sense 
of superior authority, but a similar stress on the “hour” 
diverted her mind from the previous resistance, and 
gave her a chance for yielding without conscious hu- 
miliation. 

Relating the incident, years afterward, she said that 
she looked for a moment into your father’s eye and the 
look of resolution in it overwhelmed her. 

She took the bitter draught with the gentleness of a 
child. She spoke of it as illustrating your father’s rare 
tact in uniting gentle words with indomitable authority. 
“T should as soon have thought of fighting with grav- 
itation,” she said, ‘‘as with that eye.”’ 


+o 
AN ORIENTAL “JOE MILLER.” 
It is often difficult to ascertain who are the true 
heroes of certain favorite stories, so frequently are they 


repeated in different biographies. Here is an Oriental 


several persons : 


A story is told of El Mehdi, another ofthe Abbasides, | 
that, being out hunting one day, he came upon the hut 
of an Arab, who set some simple fare before him, but 
supplemented it with a bottle of wine. 

The Caliph drank a glass and said,— 

“O brother of the Arabs! do you know who I am? 

“No, by Allah!” was the reply. 

“I am one of the personal attendants of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” 

“T congratulate you on your post,” said the other. 

Tossing off another glass, Mehdi repeated the 
question, and the Arab reminded him that he had just 
told him he was one of the Caliph’s suite. 

“Nay,” said El Mehdi, ‘‘but I am one of his principal 
officers.” 

“TL wish you joy!” said the Arab. 

After a third glass, the Caliph again began, “O brother 
of the Arabs! do you know who I am?” 


” 





Faithful’s chief officers,” answered the Arab. 


story, which, with slight variations, has been told of 


“You say that you are one of the Commander of the 


have all heered the motion and the second. You that 
favor it, say aye; contrary,no. Mr. Jonathan Edwards 
is elected President of this meeting.’ 

“Mr. Edwards came solemnly forward, and after be- 
ing seated a few minutes, arose and said, ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen—You hev come together to-night to listen to 
the Hon. Mr. Thomas Corwine on the political issues of 
the day. If Mr. Corwine will come forward, I will in- 
troduce him to the audience.’ 

“T went forward. ‘The Chairman said further, ‘This 
is the Hon. Mr. Thomas Corwine, who will address you!’ 
I thought I would break thi ut dronishness or kill myself; 
I told my funniest stories; I cracked my best jokes in 
profusion; I Javished remarks that would lay a South. 
ern Ohio audience up with the pleurisy. 

“But all were as solemn as though 1 was pronounc- 
ing the funeral oration of Cock Robin. Occasionally I 
would see a fellow put his hands to his fi and bend 
down as though in devotion, but when his face came up 
it was again solemn. 

“At length, I gave up in despair. After we were all 
out of the church, one of them came up to me, and 
doubling himself up with laughter, he said,— 

“Mr. Corwine, you said some of the (te-he-he) funni- 
est (te-he-he) things I ever heerd (te-he-he-he). I du 
declare, you come pretty near makin’ me laugh right 
out in meetin’.” 











+o 
“COME OUT, MR. GOLD.” 

The oratory of the red men is highly figurative and 
poetic, always; but an Indian can make a very practi- 
calspeech in his native style, too. The following happy 
specimen shows that he can certainly match Mr. Moody 
or Mr. Spurgeon in the quaint and vivid way of putting 
things. 


Ata missionary meeting at Hamilton, Ontario, John 
Sunday, an Indian preacher, in closing an address spoke 
as follows: 

“There is a gentleman who, I suppose 
house. He is # very fine gentleman, but a very modest 
one. He does not like to show himself at these meet- 
ings. I donot know how long itis since I have seen 
him, he comes out so little. Iam very much afraid that 
he sleeps a great deal of his time, when he ought to be 
out doing good. 

“His name is Gold. Mr. Gold, are you here to-night, 
or are you sleeping in your iron chest? Come out, Mr. 
Gold; come out, and help us do this great work, t 
preach the gospel to every creature. Ah, Mr. Gold! 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, to sleep so much 
in your iron chest. Look at your white brother, Mr. 
Silver; he does a great deal of gocd while you are 


is now in this 








sleeping. 
| “Come out, Mr. Gold. Look, too, at your little brown 
| brother, Mr. Copper; he is everywhere. Your poor 


little brown brother is running about, doing all that he 

can to help us. Why don’t you come out, Mr. Gold? 
b-deg 2 if you won't show yourself, send us your shirt, 
i ank note. That is all I have to say. 
pass the word along for Mr. Gold. 





We 
| that John Sunday’s call is very timely, and we re-echo 


We think 





it, hoping that it may reach the ears of Mr. Gold, or of 
those who have him in custody. ‘The silver and gold 
are mine, saith the Lord of Hosts,’ but the gold seems 
to be obtained with much more difficulty than the silver 
or copper.— Christian. 





+o 
ERRORS OF PRINT, 
The most common kind of absurdity in print—or used 
to be—comes in the compositor’s work ; the mechanical 
process of type-setting. As for instance: 





The intelligent compositor of the Binghamton Re- 
publican, who was recently handed a paragraph which 
read: **The lumbermen in this vicinity are busy skid- 
ding thei~ logs, preparatory to hauling to the mills,” 
set it up to read, “The humbler men in this vie inity are 











“Not so,” said El Mehdi. “I am the Commander of 
the Faithful himself!” 

The Arab, on hearing this, quietly took the bottle of 
wine from the table and put it away with the senten- 
tious remark,— 

“If you were to drink another glass, you would de- 
clare that you were the Prophet himself!” 


busy skinning their dogs, preparatory to hauling to 
their meals.” 

Sometimes, however, we have to credit the writer 
with the whimsicality—as in cases of Lrish-English, or 
naive superfluity, like the following: 


A Chicago morning daily found a little boy a few days 


ss ago, who, according to its veracious chronicler, was 
very dead, indeed. The reporter wrote: ‘The boy was 
A FRIGHTFUL SITUATION. quite dead. No efforts could resuscitate him in the 


least.” 

This is quite as good as the amusing “bull” culled 
from a recent feuilleton in the Paris Figaro, which 
runs: **Not a cry did she utter, nor give any sign of 
life—not even when her brother-in-law put his hand to 
her heart and said to Vaque, ‘She is dead.’ ’’—Chicago 
Times. 


A man who has been alone in the sea with a shark, 
and lived to tell of it, can claim a place among the 
heroes of thrilling escapes 


Capt. David L. Longstreet, of Seabright (says a New 
Jersey paper), accompanied by a fellow-fisherman, was 
fishing with great success in ten fathoms water. 

The day was fine, the sea was right and the trail was 
strong. Suddenly the fish stopped biting. Longstreet 
was unable to account for the phenomenon, but while 
thinking it over, he felt the strong pull of a blue-fish at 
his hook. 

At the same instant he saw the dorsal fin of a shark 





+o 


Doctor to nervous patient—** What! 
of being buried before life is extinct? 
take what I prescribe, 
out of your head. 
my patients,” 


You are afraid 
Nonsense! You 
and drive such foolish notions 
Such a thing never happens with 


























JUNE 23, 1881. 
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For the Companion. 
THROWING KISSES. 


Three gold buttons on each small shoe, 
Crimson stockings and apron blue, 
Are these the daintiest part of you? 


Saxon Bertha, with eyes that look 

Like blue-fringed gentians in their nook 
Under the trees by the pasture brook. 
Saxon Bertha, so white and pink, 
Surely some butterfly might think, 
“Hereis honey for me to drink!” 


Bertha “bright,” at the window pane, 

Through the sunshine and through the rain 

Kisses you throw again and again. 

All are equal, in your belief, 

“Richman, poorman, beggarman, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, or Indian chief.” 

Shouting schoolboy, roguish and rude, 

Fair little maiden in searlet hood, 

Ragged workman, sawing the wood. 

Shower your kisses! Happy are you! 

Happier far than if you knew 

Good from evil and false from true, 

Scatter with loving finger-tips 

These blossoms of your innocent lips. 

Till into each heart some sweetness slips. 
CARRIE A. W. WHITE. 

+e 


For the Companion. 
THE WIGWAM. 
PART I. 


Up in a dark store-room at grandpa’s is an old 
hair trunk. | 


Theve is something very strange about this 
chest, .or though it is not nearly so large as some | 


other boxes and trunks in the same room, yet the 
little girls always find surprises in it. 

It is full of wonders. 

Grandpa’s house has the true name of Heart's 


THE YOUTH’S 


They went to work at once, without even taking 
off their wrappings, to put things in their places. 
Tony begun to run in and out, his mouth wide 
open with interest, and his eyes as round as saucers. 

“O Tony,” cried Edith, rubbing his silky head, 
“you act as if you were a little girl, too. See him, 
Bess, he follows every step.” 

Bess stopped Just long enough to pat his brown 
ears, for she was laying strips of carpet on the 
floor, while Gold Locks was covering the outside 
of the wigwam with blankets. 

After this was completed they took out camp- 
chairs and dolls’ tables, and they draped the en- 
trance with some old muslin curtains, which they 
looped back with bunches of china asters. 

Such a civilized 
wigwam as it 
looked when it 
was finished! 





“It’s more like a 
fairy temple,” said 
Gold Locks, “if 
only ‘Tony wasn’t 
on every cushion, 
and sinelling of 
all the dishes. 
Here, Tony, do run 
and find a tramp, 
somewhere !” 

But no such hint 
would answer for 
Tony. He was too 
niuch interested in 
the wigwam. 

“If you’d been born with a tail, Tony, I should 
liave been treading on it for the last hour,” cried | 
Edith, stumbling over him where he had squatted | 
himself squarely in the middle of the main en- | 
trance. | 

Poor little affectionate Tony! If any one had 
had the heart to really scold him, he would never | 
have known it. He was one of the few living 
creatures in the world that never heard, nor knew 
the meaning of, a cross word. 

“Now,” cried Gold Locks, as she put the finish- 
ing touches to the drapery, ‘“‘we must dress our- 
selves.” 

They all stood off at a little distance 
and admired their tent. 

“Isn't it lovely ?” said Bess. 





Content, and one week in the 


loveliest of summer 


weather, there was a great bustle of prep- 
aration about it. 

Gold Locks was visiting there, and 
Edith and Bessie had been invited for a 
special day. 

Tony hardly slept nights, he had so much upon 
his mind. He wanted to be sure that he was in- 
cluded in everything. 

The only place he could not follow was up stairs 
into the dark store-room. 

“Let me see—there will be three of us, and we 
shall each need a costume,” said Gold Locks ; and 
then off she would fly to the old hair trunk. 

Meanwhile, outside under a low locust-tree there 
was the sound of pounding. 

Stakes were being driven, and the blows of a 
hammer struck hard against nails frightened the 
little gray woodpeckers from their worm lunches. 

Grandpa was building a wigwam. 

So much for the getting ready. 

When the day arrived it was warm and sunny. 
Early as possible came Bess from one direction 
and Edith from another. Rain or snow or tem- 
pest could not have kept them away. 

The wigwam, standing there under the tree, 
was the first thing that met their eyes, and 
they greeted it with a shout of delight. 

It was merely a hut of bare poles, yet they 
knew that such an arrangement at Heart’s 
Content meant fun. 

“Whoever saw such acunning little house ? 
Who built it ?” cried Be 

“Why, grandpa, of course,” replied Edith, 
as if the right thing in the right place could be 
done by nobody else in the world except him. 

Bess went inside and thrust her head out 
through the peak of the roof. ‘What if it 
should rain?” she cried; “we should have 
to borrow an umbrella.” 

“It is a tent, only it hasn’t any cover now, 
you see,” said Gold Locks, ‘but that is our 
part. We've got the most beautiful furniture 
hangings and carpets that you ever saw.” 

Then she showed them the piles of things on the 
floor inside. 


















and | 


“Tt will be lovelier still when we get 
dressed,” said 
Edith; “because 
then everything will 
be so much more 
appropriate.” 

Then off they clat- 
tered into the house and up 
Stairs. 

Tony heaved a great sigh 
and lay down, as much as 
to say, “I’m left out in the 
cold now for 
awhile; they 
have gone off 

} to that hair 
“trunk.” 

It was so 
still out on 
the lawn that 
he dozed in 
the sun. 

The distant 
sounds of the 
children’s 
voices, coming through an open window, talking 
all together like a flock of sparrows, were too far 
away torouse him. And then he needed rest after 
the hard work of the morning. So he dozed on and 
on. 

It took them a great while to dress. He had 
iF and waked and napped again. Still he 

1eard that hum of talking, with a frequent laugh 
nent And yet they did not come. The 
shadows got around to noon. The wigwam, with 
all its draperies fluttering in the soft wind, was still 
deserted. 

Oh, if only he wasn’t too fat to climb the stairs, 
he could go up and see what the trouble 
was. 

Was that the sound of dishes he heard ? 
it was. 

They were all at dinner, and had never even 
called him. He had slept longer than he in- 
tended. 


Indeed 








He went in and there were the three decorous 
| little girls at the table, having a nice feast of 
| fricasseed chicken. 

| ‘There was nothing about them to show that they 


“Here’s everything we need, and we must get | had ever lived in a wigwam, though each one had | 


” 


Bettled so that we can go to housekeeping, 
added. 


she 


| head. 


about the floor. 








COMPANTON. 


He wondered what they had been doing, all that | 
long forenoon. 


“See Tony,” said Bess; “he is waiting to be in- | 
vited to dinner. He looks so injured.” 
“Tony, you shall have a drum-stick and a} 


cracker, if you'll be patient,” said Gold Locks. 

But by the time his meal was ready, and he was | 
looking it over to be sure he had his favorite | 
piece, the little girls had disappeared again up 
stairs. 

There the contents of the old trunk were strewn | 
The chief treasure they found in | 
it was a half-dozen old lace curtains. 


| 


These were 


long, considerably tattered, yet the nearest like 
finery of anything they discovered. 

“But aren’t we 

going to be 

squaws,” — asked 


Edith, “if we live 
in a wigwaim ?” 
*Squaws are | 
cop per-colored,” 
said “and | 
there’s nothing 
copper-co lored 
about us, unless it 


Bess, 


is Gold Locks’ 
hair.” 

“Ah,” explained 

Gold Locks, “we 

call our heuse a 

Wigwam only be- 

cause it is built 

like one. But 

with these things we can dress so much better as 
ladies,” and she held up a long, soft, white strip of 

lace as high as she could reach. 

“Here is a bunch of roses for you,” said Bess to 
Edith, after looking into an old bandbox. “I’m 


going to wear scarlet geraniums from the garden.” 
Edith tied a band of black velvet round her 
head and stuck the roses up above her forehead. 
“Bess, you look like my French doll, Marguer- 
ite,” cried Gold Locks, as Bess decked herself out 
in one of the lace curtains, her tiny figure looking 
very slight and graceful. 








| 
| 
} 
all wear white lace,” call 


“Let's 


suggested 
Locks. 

They did trail beautifully—the curtains—they 
were so soft and long. 

Things needed a great deal of pinning, but what 
was lacking in detail was made up in effect. 

Finally the crowning touches*were given. Then 
each one surveyed herself, from fair head to little 
heels, in the long mirrorin an adjoining room, and 
the only hair trunk was left empty and alone. 

(To be continued.) 

+o 


For the Companion, 


BOBOLINK’S CONVERSATION. 
Teddy, come here, my little man, 
Your cheek is all so brown with tan, 
And you laugh so much, I begin to think 
You must be related to Bobolink. 


If so, let me tell you what he says 

Down in the clover these June days; 

He would hardly chatter so much without 
He had wonderful things to talk about. 


* Little boy, brown check, listen to me, 
Something is hidden here, chee, chee! 
Nobody knows but the bumble bee, 

And he'll never tell of it, tree, tree, tree! 


chee, 


‘Hi, oh, a nest! a nest! see, see! 
And my little wife and I 
It will hold five eggs as casy 
Chittery, twittery, chee, ¢ hee » chee!” 


agree, 


yas three! 


nti «~@>- 
For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A very small boy, the first time he saw a grass- 





her hair cued up in a high twist on the top of her 


hopper, came into the house and said there was a 
“hop-dropper” out there. He was asked why he 
| called it “hop-dropper.” 

“Tause it hopped up and dropped right 
down,” he said. 

It has always been Baby Clare’s delight 
to watch the stars. One night while gazing 
earnestly at the sky, I heard him softly say, 
“TI dess when I go live in Dod’s house, He’ll 
let me help Him make the buful stars.” 


Clare had been told not to leave his toys 
too near the fire, as they would unglue. One 
morning his sister was standing by the stove, 
when he called to her, ‘Nellic, go right 
away, or you will all unglue.” 


Benny’s mother has a fine voice. One 
day, while she was singing, after watching 
her for a while, he said, “‘“Mamma, [ aint got 
such a nice noise in my froat.” 

This same little boy was hungry one day, so his 
mother gave him a piece of bread and butter. It 
wasn’t large enough to suit him, and he said, “I’m 
hungrier than that, ma. I’m hungrier than two 


works of 
of his noveis: 


words are 
from the last line of the 





(NUTS TO CRACK 


i. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 











Enigmas, 


1. A consonant. 2. The ery of ananimal. 


3. A holy 





} person. 4. Acsmallinmseet. 5. A consonant 
- Aconsonant. 2. A pronoun, 3. A man’s name. 
A small Portuguese coin. 5. A consonant. 
The central wo ais of the diamonds connected, name 
asaint’s day, which occurs on the 20th of dune. 
2 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Birds.) 


Now let us sing, Long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he. 
— Cowper. 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
Burns. 
and Merey sighed “farewell.” 
Byron. 
An honest man, close-button’d to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, anda warm heart within. 
—Cowper. 
Sut Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 
—Campbell. 


Hope withering fled, 


3. 
ANAGRAM PUZZLE. 
The following anagr: 
a celebrated 





sare the names of prominent 
author, or some character in one 






Nos. 1, 2 5, 8, 10, 13, names of stories. 
o Dy fy 9, ll, 12, 14, names of characters. 
1. CHEER NoT, THICK EARTH. 


2. MADE SHIRT. 
3. NINE ART CAMEOS. 
4. LEAST ARDOR. 
5. TELL MY TILY. 
6. NO WORD DIED. 
7. MARE’S WELL. 
8. IF LAD DROPPED VICE. 
9 FINE MEN HOP NOT, ANN. 
10. “SL? CRAMS THIS STORE. 
Il. LIKE ANT BECK. 
12. REGARD THE **N1G.”" 
13. SIC BILL CAN HONE, 
Lt. RUN, SNIP APES. 
The initials of the novels and characters give the 


author's name. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 
The four lines in each stanza rhyme. The omitted 
all formed from the eleven letters omitted 
last stanza. 


Please, mamma, let me siton your * * * *, 
Now you have taken your cup of * * *, 


And tell me the tale that you promise d to me; 
The tale beginning, —“Once over the * ” 


“Child, imagine me just four * * * *;— 
Over the meadow, in goluen sheen, 


Slanting rays of the sunlight * * * *, 
Creeping adown to the lake-shore tee: 


‘Touching the nest of the lonely 
Lighting the home of the fish and * * *; 
Gilding a boat with grating * * * *; 

And who was the rower, my tale shall reveal. 


ke Re 
’ 


“Twas the night before lection, and cousin John Blake 

Said, ‘Cousin, I’ve just rowed over the * * * * 

Thinking with you my supper to * * **, 

For I long for a taste of your ‘* * * * * * * 
LILIAN Payson. 


*keeon 


CONUNDRUMS. 

When may a chair be said to dislike 
can’t bear you. 

When is coffee like the earth? When it is ground. 

What part of speech is most distasteful to lovers? 
The third person. 

What is the difference between charity and a tailor? 
The first covers a multitude of sing; the latter a multi- 
tude of sinners. 

Why are people who sit on free seats not likely to de- 
rive much benefit from going tochurch? Because they 
get good for nothing. 


you? When it 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. E— 3Bp—-B 
I— vE— A 
*—- NA— T 
H — aL. — T 
T— FrA-—- L 
K— t1K— E 
K BR — O 
N— EI — F 
T — Ha —W 
H—eER—A 
oO as — T 
F — arn —E 
J — KE g 
U —rRaA — L 
N — ER — O 
E CH oO 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE. 
2. Ww 

w E 

EuL 

wEULL 

So ££ Wak 

LONDON 

LEsstiungG@ 

ZUM@BOB DT 

PrP BTRUo Bw rt®O 

WAS HtwNweeton 


WELLINGTON. 
3. Caterpillar.—Cat, cater, pillar, caterpillar, ill. 


4. MA BEL ABE 
PRUNE RUN 
81NK8 INK 
Lt KeED IKE 
TH EME uE™M 
BO RED ORE 
AS HEN SHE 

PRAISED RATSE 
STROLLERS TROLLER 


SHILLINGS 
BUNKER HILL. 


HILLIN®G 


BwutB B o 

AFTER E THE R_ BakED BEANS (initial) 
Kivs O A GRE E anc 

EscuEW NaputHA BROWN BREAD (finals.) 
Daw N S Econ D 


6. Cat, act; salt, last; art, tar, rat; real, Lear, earl; 
Leah, heal, hale, Elah; life, file; Nile, line; no, on; 
gu. gun; quite, quiet; able, bale, Abel, Bela, Elba, 
Ebal. 

7. Therefore, wassall, abroad, soundings, office, revs 
olution, elegy, ryot, byword, nightly —'There was a 
oy of revelry by night.’ 





pieces.” 





8. Anemone. (A or Ee 
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$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
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THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO-~ 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date Opposite your hame 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
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DRESS IN SUMMER RECRE. 
The 
through the absurd habits of dress prey 





TION. 


benefits of summer rest, or travel, are often lost 


ailing at fash- 


ionable resorts. Anxious weeks are spent in preparing 


for the jaunt, and huge trunks are filled with dresses. 


The successive changes needed for each day are a 
source of perpetual worry. If some sensible women, 
leaders of fashion, would boldly institute a change in 


the style of summer dressing, an immense relief would 


be experienced by our American ladies. 
Ladies of rank in England, and those whose social 
position is established, are far more sensible. ‘They 


wavel for comfort and recreation, and refuse to cumber 
chemselves with needless dresses. 
An 


American while 


lady, travelling in England, 
formed a casual acquaintance with an English lady, who 
showed in her manners and conversation the highest 


eulture. But the English lady’s costume was so simple 
and unpretending, with collars and cuffs, coarse though 
frultlessly el 


down on it with a 


un, that even the American's maid looked 
sort of contempt. 
When they parted 


ean lady found to her surprise 


the Ameri 

that her chance compan 

of 

favorites of Queen Victoria. 

the mind 
It is rid 
what 


and exchanged cards, 


jon was Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife Dean Stan 


ley, and one of the 


o gain health from a summer vacation, 
should be kept as free 
ing, bo 
grand 


distracting subjects, 


as possible from care. 


iting, walking, being stimulated by in 
and noble in nature, and especially rest from all 
that give tone to the nervous sys- 
tem, stimulate digestion and fill the veins with vigorous 
life. 
if you have impaired health. 

> 
CRADLE SONGS. 


A writer in Fraser’s Magazine gives the 


Make your summer vacation as simple as possible 


following 
specimens of German, Danish and Polish cradle songs : 
Teu 


The most popular of German lullabies is a truly 


tonic mixture of piety, wonder-lore and homeliness, 
Wagner has introduced the music to which it is sung in 
his “Siegfried Ldyl.”” We have to thank a Ileidelberg 


friend for the text: 


Sleep, baby, sleep; 


Your father tends the sheep: 
Your mother shakes the brauehes small, 
Whence happy dreams in showers fall; 

Sleep, baby, sleep; 

Sleep, baby, sleeps 

rh ky is fuller sheep; 

The stars the huubs of heaven are, 
Por whom the shepherd moon doth care; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleeps 

Che Christ- -child owt is asheep; 

He is himself the Lamb of God; 


The world to save, 
Sleep, baby, 


to death he trod; 
sleep. 





In Denmark children are sung to sleep with a cradle 
hymn which is believed (so we are informed by a youth 
ful correspondent) to be “very old.” It has seven stan 
zas, of which the first runs, “Sleepsweetly, little child; 
lie quiet and still; as sweetly sleep as the birds in the 
wood, as the flowers in the meadow. God the Father 
has said, ‘Angels stand on wateh where mine, the little 





ones, are in bed.” A correspondent at Warsaw (still 
more youthful) sends us the even-song of Polish chil- 
dren 
The stars shine forth from the blue sky! 
low great and wondrous is God's might! 
Shine. stars, through all eternity, 
Ilis withess in the night. 
) Lord, thy tired children keep: 
Keep us who Know and feel thy might; 
Turn thine eve on us as we sleep, 
And sive us all good-night, 
Shine, stars, God's sentinels on high, 
Proclaimers of His power and might; 
May all things evil from us fly 
O stars, good-night, good-night, 
> 
DISEASE CONQUERED BY WILL. 
It has been proved by experiments that imagination | 
may cause sickness, and may even occasion death, | 
Without any organic disease. Physicians assert, on the 


other hand, that a resolute will may batlle dangerous 


disease, and bring recovery when reasonable hope is } 

lost. } 
Mr. Andrew Crosse, the famous electrician of Eng- 

land, has shown that hy drophobia can be resisted and 


overcome by power of will. He was bitten by a cat, 
which died of maduess the same day. The wound 
healed, and the circumstance was almost forgotten. 
one day, three months after, 
arm, attended by great thirst 


In attempting to drink, 
| 


a severe spasm closed his throat. 
A sudden faintness came over 
thought that he was doomed to di 
determined to conquer the disease, and taking a gun 
went forth on along hunt. In spite of the pain in his 
arm, he kept up a vigorous tramp all day. On reaching 
home he felt: better, aud was able to cut 
and cri The 


him, and with it the 
of hydrophobia. He 


“ evel 
wialer 








THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


the elbow, the following day to the wrist, and then left 
him without harm. An experienced physician affirmed 
that a decided case 
only by the mastery of the will. 

The incident suggests the necessity of acquiring such 
judgment may decide should be done. This acquisition 
| ought to be consciously present to a young man in his 
moral and physical training. 
| him to begin the work by acquiring the habit of seif- 
| denial. ‘That is, he should refuse to indulge himself, 


| even when indulgence might be innocent, for the sake | 


| of keeping his body in subjection to his will. 
| + 

\ A BURLESQUE. 
Several musical composers have turned their atten- 
The Musical Herald | 
gives a short musical story in ridicule of the new style. 
After representing rival lovers in the usual way, the 


tion of late to Eastern tragedies. 


story concludes: 


“Tha!” interrupted the tenor; ‘the always plays the 
same thing, and always without notes. I doubt if he 
can play anything at sight.” 

“IT can play any composition at sight, even with one 
eye closed,” responded the proud pianist. 

“It is well,” sneered the tenor. “1 have here with | 
me a new composition of my own, a Nihilistic sym- 
phony in seven movements. You will observe that it 
begins pppp and continues very softly until this chord 
(a diminished seventeenth), which is to be struc k SITIT. 





Do you think you can give the sudden clima) 
have force enough for two more /’s if you wish 
them,” calmly replied the pianist, as he sat down be- 


fore the instrument. 

Ife began very softly, so softly that one might have 
heard a pin drop. Minka sat beside him in ecstasy, al 
though very little of the sound was audible. ‘The 
diminished seventeenth chord approached. It came. 
Swooping his arms wildly in the air, he let them crash 
down upon the piano -BANG!!! 

The fragments of the two lovers spread over three 
counties. ‘The tenor, who had fled, had smeared dyna- 
mite upon the keys, and achieved his revenge. He was 
never heard of more. By order of the benevolent Czar, 
the remains were carefully swept up; but as they 
could not be assorted with certainty, they were buried 
in one grave, where they still remain, a fearful testi- 
mony to the singer’s revenge. 

+ 
A SQUIRREL’S LONG SWIM. 

One of the favorite little school-book stories of boys 
who are now fifty years old was that of the * Discon- 
tented Squirrel,” telling how the little fellow started off 
to see the world, 





Seana 
fata] 





and was caught by a hawk miles from 





used to accompany that story by the following incident 
in the travels of another adventurous squirrel, 


A correspondent writes to Nature: Never having 





heard of a squirrel taking to the water, I send you the 
following authentic communication. 

[had heard the story told by another person, and 
thinking it of suflicient interest, | requested her to get 
it in detail from the lady under whose personal obser- 
vation it had come. It was as follows: ‘When rowing 
two ladies down Loch Voil, one afternoon last August, 
| observed what looked like a little stripe of red brown 
fur in the middle of the loch. 

“On coming nearer we saw that it was a squirrel 
sWimming across, its tail lying flat on the water. We 
then heard its claws scratching on the side of the boat, 
and to our surprise, the little bedraggled sprite appeared 
on the bow of the boat. It was evidently tired, for it 
sat quite still, staring at us and panting. I rowed on 
toward the shore, hoping to be able to ferry it across, 
but after a few moments it scrambled down to the 
water again and resumed its journey, probably fright- | 
ened at the sight of the collie dog who was in the boat. 


“We watched it swimming till it looked like a small 
speck close to the shore, but lost sight of it before it 


landed.” 
~ 
THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, 
A Russian writer in a brief, but graphic, sketch sets 
forth the passiveness of the Czar’s soldiers, and their 
strict obedience to orders: 


At the gate of the Czar—I saw a soldier. He is tall 
and handsome—And strong as oak—But he knows but 
four words—“IT am on guard,” 

I said to the soldier—You are twenty—It is the sea- 
son of love—To what young girl have you given your 
heart?—T am on guard.” 

Beside the palace—In the river—A_ youth is drown 
ing.—The crowd cries :—“Soldier, help us!”—“T am on 
guard!’ 

An old man passes.—The soldier's father.—His taxes 
are unpaid—He is led to the bastinado—“My son, save 
me—ILe says—*T am on guard!’ 

This seeing | went away from—the stalwart s¢ 
Hiding my head in my hands,—Groening and sighing, 

I remembered the Georgian proverb—*Soldiers’ hea 
must be of stone.”"—Literal Translation from Hes 
cen. 

> 


DOING NOTHING, 
Perhaps those youth who are satisfied with “doing 
nothing” may see their mistake from the following anec- 
dote : 


There was a boy in school once who was very lazy. 
He would sit on his seat all day and do nothing. He 
never made any noise, or disturbed any one. He never 
whispered, or gotinto any mischief. ‘The master never 
caught him at tricks. 

One day, as he sat still and quiet, the master came 
along by him and struck him asmart blow with a fer- 
ule. The boy jumped at the unexpected blow, and 
cried out,— 

“T aint doing nothing!” 

“That's just it,” said the master; 
something.” 

So with some people. They think, like this boy, that 
if they do nothing wicked, they are right. We must 

not only “cease to do evil,” but “learn to do well.” 


+> 
“THE MAN WENT OUT.” 
Two concert companies were travelling when their 
agents chanced to meet: 


“I want you to do 





But | 
intense pain was felt in his | 


“Where do you sing, Bill?” 

“At Day ton, to-night.” 

“By the way, we sing 
you announce us, Bill 

“Certainly,” said the 
will.” 

A week or so afterwards the parties met again. 

“Well, how did you do in Dayton?” asked Manning. 

“Oh, poorly, very poorly,” re Pp lied Gaylord; “but, 
by the way, did you announce us?’ 

“No; I was goin’ to, 


said Gaylord. 







in that town 





Thursday. Will 


genial Manning, ‘certainly I 


nt out.” 


but the man we 
> 
A WAITER’S HORROR. 


An English writer thus enforces one of the rules of 
social etiquette : 


“Never use your knife to convey your food to your 
| mouth under any circumstances.” This appears to be 
& not uncommon practice in the United States; and a 
j story is told of a negro waiter who, observing it in a 
| sente tof unlimited appetite, hastily interposed with the 
agonized exclamation, “Sah, sah! don’t eut dat Aole 





uext day the pain retweated to | any wider, or there'll be nutlln left for anybody clse!"” 


of hydrophobia had been arrested | 


self-control as will compel the body to do just what the | 


And it would be well for | 


home, and how the hawk being chased by an eagle, let 
him drop, strange to say, on the very old tree where 
his nest was. We are reminded of the picture which | 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

It is the best tonie I know of in debility 

| prostration, with sleeplessness, 

work or prolonged lactation. 

| San Antonio, Tex. A. E. CAnoTurns, M. D. 

| acniane 

| The man who invented the German Corn Remover isa 

public benefactor. 25 cents. Sold by all drug 


and nervous 
caused by mental over- 


[Com, 
gists. [Com, 
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PRE price lists of plain and fancy cards. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 
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For home use, pe wkages to make 5 gallons, by mai 
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Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, aud Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, savs that most of the He 3 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He say 























Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
Dose one teaspoon 
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to one pint food, 
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REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 

Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRH. he discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs’ 
rh Specific. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in xy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it, No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev -T. P. c HILDS, | Troy, , Ohio. 
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setter than a hammock, 
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j ening, M 
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